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INDEPENDENT BANKERS 


ASSOCIAR There’s one at every wedding—the wag who refers 
ee ee to marriage as a “merger.” Next month, THE INDE- 

PENDENT BANKER reverses this little play on words 

in a story entitled, “The Bank That Never Mar- 

ried.” Written in the format of a short story, it 

dramatizes the soul-searching, the restless uncer- 

HOWARD BELL tainty and finally, the firm decision, of a banker 

Editor and Puaiener who is invited to merge his institution with another 

BILL McDONALD bank. You won’t want to miss this fictionalized, en- 
“sociale tertaining discourse on a very real—and vital— 


* . 
issue. 
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THE EDITOR 


THE URGE TO MERGE is a phrase describing, with 
euphony and accuracy, what’s taking place in banking 
today. Mergers are gobbling up more 
and more banks. Some 1,500 banks 
have disappeared by this route in 
the past 10 years and the pace is 
accelerating. The general concern 
about bank mergers prompted en- 
actment by Congress last year of a 
law many hoped would put the brakes 
on mergers, but the law hasn’t slowed 
the trend appreciably. 

The so-called antimerger law of 
1960 gives the federal supervisory authorities guidelines 
to use in saying yes or no to a merger application. Mostly 
they’ve been saying yes. 

In Philadelphia, the Department of Justice is asking 
a federal district court to say no to a merger application 
of The Philadelphia National Bank and the Girard 
Trust Corn Exchange Bank. 

Everyone agrees this is a crucial case. If the govern- 
ment is successful in blocking the marriage of these two 
giants, it will serve as a powerful deterrent to future bank 
mergers. Should the court rule in favor of the two big 
Philadelphia banks, the merger pace likely will become 
even faster than now. 

We spent two days in court during the opening 
week of the trial. We always enjoy time in court as 
an observer, while harboring the fervent hope we'll 
never be in one as a defendant. Or even as a witness, 
for that matter. Most lawyers seem to take a special 
delight in cutting up, verbally, of course, anyone on the 
witness stand. We’ve talked to lawyers about this and 
they assure us, with happy smiles, that this is just part 
of the game, nothing personal, you know. 

We have these random observations about the trial: 

1. Attorneys for the two banks outnumbered those 
from the Justice Department, 8 to 4. Sitting behind 
the attorneys for the banks were four economists. 
Justice had none on hand in the backstop position 
while we were there. 

2. The presiding judge, Thomas J. Clary, bears a 
remarkable facial resemblance to D. Fay Case, pres- 
ident of the Security State Bank in Cannon Falls, Min- 
nesota, and Minnesota director for The Independent 
Bankers Association. 

3. George D. Reycraft, chief attorney for Justice, 
won our admiration for the skill he demonstrated in 
eliciting information from witnesses and building his 
case. 

4. Arthur Littleton, Philadelphia National’s lawyer, 
was a picture of distinguished urbanity. One banker 
in court described him as “the dean of Philadelphia 
lawyers,” and what greater compliment is there? 

Any trial such as this is lengthy and sometimes dull. 
The process of building a record is time-consuming. 
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Occasionally there is a light touch, too, such as the 
following: 

Warren Smith, an economist from the University of 
Michigan, was on the stand a good part of one of 
the days we were on hand. We thought him an effective 
witness for the government. Attorney Reycraft completed 
his questioning of Professor Smith about 15 minutes 
prior to the normal time the court recessed for the 
day, then turned him over to the bank attorneys for 
cross examination. Surprisingly, there was none. 

Obviously, Mr. Reycraft didn’t want to put a new 
witness on the stand, with only 15 minutes to go, so he 
inquired whether court might be recessed a bit early 
“due to...” He got no further, for Judge Clary inter- 
rupted, “Due to your amazement?” “Yes, due to my 
amazement,” replied Attorny Reycraft, and that marked 
the end of another day in court. 


x Kk * 


STATUS SYMBOL, WASHINGTON DIVISION 


Having a telephone in one’s car is an important 
status symbol in Washington and there reportedly is 
keen competition for status between Vice President 
Lyndon Johnson and Senator Everett Dirksen of Illinois. 

Senator Dirksen, then, was delighted one afternoon 
when a telephone was installed in his official car, putting 
him on a par with the vice president in the mobile 
phone department. 

The next morning Senator Dirksen, on his way to 
work, called the vice president, also enroute to the office 
by car and announced, “Lyndon, I’m on my way to 
work and thought I'd give you a call.” Quick as a 
wink the vice president replied, “Just a minute, Ev, 
my other phone is ringing.” 


* Kk * 


FROM THE WILDS of Brooklyn, where he wandered 
on vacation, Harry Harding of Pleasanton, California, 
honorary president of The Independent Bankers As- 
sociation of the Twelfth Federal Reserve District, sent 
a photo showing the entrance to the Hamilton Federal 
Savings and Loan Association. Prominent on the entrance 
were the words, “Banking Hours,” another example, 
said Harry, of “how these organizations try to look, 
act and make people think they are banks.” 

Harry continued, “But funnier still, while I was focus- 
ing the camera to record this on film, a lady drove 
up in an auto and parked right where I was standing. 
She and two children got out of the car. The older 
youngster asked, ‘Where are we going, mommy?’ She 
replied, “‘We’re going to the bank.’ Then turning~ to 
the other youngster she said, ‘Come now, we're going to 
the bank.’ Then she and the children went right into 
the Hamilton Savings and Loan.” 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


in the tax equality issue 


The Harrison-Curtis Bills (HR 2899 
and HR 2900) were drawn to achieve 
tax equality among competing fi- 
nancial institutions and, at the time 
of their introduction on January 18, 
1961, one of the sponsors, Repre- 
sentative Thomas B. Curtis of Mis- 
souri, stated that: 

“There is simply no justifi- 
cation for continuing the dif- 
ference in tax treatment which 
gives one segment of the finan- 
cial industry an unfair advant- 
age over another.” 

Since January, this question has 
not been static. On the contrary, 
many meetings have been held, papers 
prepared, and presentations made 
with other interested parties and to 
individuals and groups in the federal 
government. 

In April, at the annual convention 
of The Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion in Washington, D. C., O. D. 
Hansen, then President, and Ralph 
L. Zaun, Chairman of the Committee 
on Savings and Loan Associations, 
reported upon the status of tax equal- 
ity legislation at that time. 

Several hundred bankers met with 
their Congressmen to tell them first 
hand of the actual impact of this tax 
situation upon the bankers’ individual 
institutions. 

The purpose of this article is to 
bring out the important developments 
since that time. 

From the first days of the new 
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Administration, it has been clear that 
any measure not specifically endorsed 
by the Administration as part of its 
program would probably not receive 
early consideration by the Congress. 

In fact, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House, to which the 
Harrison-Curtis Bills were referred, 
had indicated it would consider in- 
itially only those tax matters outlined 
in the President’s tax message to the 
Congress. 


Vital This Year 


Other tax matters not presented in 
the President’s message for consider- 
ation by Ways and Means undoubt- 
edly would be postponed until 1962 
at the earliest. 

Since 1962 is an election year, these 
tax equality bills, and, in fact, any 
other tax measure, would have a far 
smaller chance of approval in the 
Congress than in the non-election 
year of 1961. 

Accordingly, both from the stand- 
point of early consideration by Ways 
and Means and of eventual passage 
by the Congress, it was considered 
vital that the President’s tax message 
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to the Congress contain a recommen- 
dation favoring tax equality among 
financial institutions. 


Door Opened 


Although the hope seemed slight 
indeed many times, the message did 
contain a recommendation in the fol- 
lowing language: 

“Some of the most important 
types of private savings and lend- 
ing institutions in the country 
are accorded tax deductible re- 
serve provisions which substan- 
tially reduce or eliminate their 
federal income tax liability. 
These provisions should be re- 
viewed with the aim of assuring 
nondiscriminatory treatment.” 
This statement opened the door to 

consideration of the tax equality 
question by the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House. 


Temporarily Stalled 


Following the release of the Pre- 
sident’s message, the Ways and Means 
Committee prepared to schedule hear- 
ings on the various matters mentioned 


in it. Interested parties were advised 













to make their intention to appear 
known. 

On April 21, however, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury wrote Rep. Wil- 
bur Mills of Arkansas, Chairman of 
the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, that Treasury’s recommen- 
dations would not include private 
lending institutions as it had not had 
time to conclude its studies with 
respect to them. 

Following receipt of this letter, 
Mr. Mills issued a release dated April 
25 stating that the questions involv- 
ing the taxation of lending institu- 
tions would be postponed until Treas- 
ury had completed its studies and 
could make its recommendations to 
the Committee. Accordingly, consid- 
eration of the tax equality question 
was temporarily stalled. 

In early May, the Treasury Depart- 
ment advised all interested financial 
groups, commercial bank and mutual 
institutions, that it had formed an 
Inter-Agency Committee to consider 
facts and arguments on the tax equal- 
ity question. 

The Inter-Agency Committee con- 
sisted of representatives of the Treas- 
ury Department, Internal Revenue 
Service, Council of Economic Ad- 
visors, Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, Comptroller of the Currency, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion and Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation. 


Supporters Appear 


Treasury requested supporters of 
the Harrison-Curtis Bills to appear 
before the Committee on May 11 to 
present their case and opponents of 
the Bills to appear on May 16. 

Representatives of The Indepen- 
dent Bankers Association, the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, the Asso- 
ciation of Reserve City Bankers, the 
Bankers Committee for Tax Equality 
and the Roth Committee made prep- 
arations to appear before the Inter- 
Agency Committee on May 11. 

Meetings were held with these 
groups and intensive preparation for 
the hearings begun. The presentation 
for The Independent Bankers Associ- 
ation was made by Reed Albig, IBA 
President; Ralph L. Zaun, Chairman 
of the Savings and Loan Committee, 
and R. E. Gormley, a member of the 
Committee and past President of the 
IBA. 

At the hearings before the Inter- 
Agency Committee, Mr. Albig, among 
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his other remarks, pointed out the 
importance of savings deposits to the 
community bank in meeting its re- 
sponsibility to serve its community. 
“The independent community 
banks of this country are very 
aware that many of our banks 
have more than 50 per cent of 
their deposits in Savings. If we 
do not maintain growth in our 
savings institutions — and the 
record indicates that we are not 
—we become more and more 
limited in our ability to service 
the borrowing requirements of 
the citizens of our communities. 
These citizens have a right to 
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“No, money isn’t everything, but it’s 
nice to have if you’ve mislaid your 
credit cards.” 





expect of us that we will service 

their needs.” 

Mr. Zaun spoke both in terms of 
the excessive reserves which had been 
accumulated tax free by the mutual 
institutions—22 per cent of risk 
assets in the case of the mutual sav- 
ings banks—and also in terms of the 
inherent fairness of the Harrison- 
Curtis Bill approach. 

“We believe, and sincerely 
too, that the Harrison-Curtis 
Bills are a fair and sensible solu- 
tion. We believe it is fair for a 
number of reasons. The Bill does 
not provide for a rigid or un- 
compromising statutory bad 
debt reserve formula but a flex- 
ible one to be established by the 
Secretary of the Treasury in the 
light of the various considera- 
tions prevailing. It is fair be- 
cause it does not infringe upon 
the management decisions of the 
mutual institutions in any way 
other than those considerations 








which are relevant in any busi- 
ness paying an income tax to the. 
federal government.” 


No Justification 


Mr. Gormley spoke to the Inter- 
Agency Committee from his exper- 
ience as a stock savings banker. He 
stated: 

“We do the same type of 
lending as do federal savings 
and loan associations. Ninety- 
eight per cent of our loans are 
secured by first mortgage liens 
on residential property in and 
around Atlanta. Our loss experi- 
ence over the most severe period 
of our operations, from 1925 to 
1945, averaged only .43 per cent 
for mortgage loans. 

“With a loss ratio of less than 
one-half of one per cent, I see no 
justification for the present tax- 
free loss reserves accorded to the 
tax-favored groups we have been 
discussing. If my bank, in the 
same kind of business, can pay a 
dividend, a satisfactory dividend 
to its stockholders and add a 
most comfortable amount to un- 
divided profits and reserves af- 
ter paying 52 per cent federal in- 
come tax, I see no reason for the 
present free ride which the tax- 
favored groups enjoy.” 


Favored Increase 


On May 16, the representatives of 
the National Association of Super- 
visors of State Banks and of the 
savings and loans and mutual sav- 
ings banks were heard by the Com- 
mittee. 

The Supervisors stated that the 
question of taxing the various types 
of financial institutions was a very 
difficult one for the Association since 
the individual supervisors, as a gen- 
eral rule, supervised all types of fin- 
ancial institutions. 

The Association took the position 
that it favored an increase in the 
bad debt reserves of commercial 
banks and stated that it would coop- 
erate to try and find a “sound basis 
for improvement in our tax laws af- 
fecting financial institutions.” 

Following this presentation, repre- 
sentatives on behalf of the United 
States Savings and Loan League, 
National League of Insured Savings 
Associations and the National As- 
sociation of Mutual Savings Banks 


appeared. 
With little to differentiate the con- 
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tent of their presentations, these As- 
sociations contended that repeal of 
the 12 per cent reserve would make 
it “impossible to maintain the hous- 
ing and remain solvent,” “under 
most circumstances put a complete 
stop to their growth,” and would 
cause “a crisis in the home mort- 
gage market.” 

The Associations offered no dollar 
bad debt loss experience for the con- 
sideration of the Treasury, no sug- 
gestion as to the probable impact of 
a bad debt reserve formula based 
upon actual loss experience upon 
their share account growth and upon 
their mortgage lending ability, stated 
they had no alternative to present 
in place of the Harrison-Curtis Bills 
approach, and argued that the only 
bad debt formula fair to them was 
the existing 12 per cent reserve pro- 
vision. 

Tremendous Burden 


In the course of the hearings, Stan- 
ley S. Surrey, the Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, advised these groups 
that they bore a tremendous burden 
to justify the continuance of the spe- 
cial tax treatment they were receiv- 
ing. 

He also referred to the fact that 
loan associations and mutual savings 
banks, of all mutual associations, are 
the only ones not required to pay fed- 
eral income tax and that these organ- 
izations, of all major financial institu- 
tions in the country, are the only 
ones not required to pay tax. 

Because the mutual institutions had 
been able to study the full transcript 
of the presentation of the commer- 
cial banking institutions to the Inter- 
Agency Committee before presenting 
their case, the commercial bank 
groups were permitted to file a re- 
buttal statement to the presentation 
of the mutual institutions. 


Vastly Excessive 


Following receipt of the transcript 
of the mutual institutions presenta- 
tion, Paul D. Lagomarcino, Counsel 
to the Committee on Savings and 
Loan Associations, Mr. Albig and 
Mr. Zaun prepared such a rebuttal 
statement and filed it with the Inter- 
Agency Committee. 

The statement rebutted many mis- 
cellaneous arguments the mutuals had 
made and corrected and clarified 
various factual assertions made to 
support the arguments. 

Mainly, however, the rebuttal show- 
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ed that the reserves of the mutuals 
today were vastly excessive, both in 
the light of their past bad debt ex- 
perience and also in the light of 
their Depression experience in the 
1930's. 

Following receipt of the rebuttals, 
the Inter-Agency Committee met sev- 
eral times to discuss and evaluate the 
facts and arguments presented to it. 
The Treasury Department also met 
with the interested groups to discuss 
technical questions inherent in the 
various bad debt reserve formulae it 
was considering, and, at its request, 
it was supplied with additional econ- 
omic and statistical information. 

During the course of the proced- 
ures before the Inter-Agency Com- 
mittee, the House Ways and Means 
Committee indicated that, if Treas- 
ury’s recommendations were received 
by it in the first days of June, it would 
hear the tax equality question at the 
end of its hearings otherwise sched- 
uled to terminate on June 9. Treasury 


/ 
We are pleased to announce the 
opening of our new Administration 
Building, located in the delightful 
village of Roseville, Minnesota... 
a suburb of St. Paul. This new 
structure, containing 24,000 feet 
all on one floor, will house our 
treasury department as well as divi- 
sions concerned with research, pro- 
duction planning, engineering, and 
machine development. In addition, 
it has adequate conference and lec- 
ture rooms where we will conduct 
refresher courses for supervisory 

ersonnel and those in training 
Pe supervisory assignments. 





While no actual check orders will 
be handled here, we plan to oper- 
ate a pilot plant where experimental 

work can be done under plant con- 
| ditions yet on a laboratory level. 
| With up-to-the-minute equipment 
at our disposal and a well-trained 
research group to do the work, we 
hope to i techniques which 
will be beneficial and at the same 
time to accelerate testing so that 
time lag may be reduced between 
the development of an idea and 
company-wide adoption. 





——— [ANNOUNCEMENT — 





was unbale to make its recommenda- 
tions in the stated time. 


Only First Stage 


Doubtless by the time this is read, 
Treasury's recommendations will 
have been made. Presently, Treasury 
is weighing several formulae for tax- 
ing the mutual financial institutions. 
A primary question is said ta be whet- 
her to subject the mutuals to a full 
tax obligation at once or to impose 
it upon them gradually, reaching full 
tax status after some number of years. 

After Treasury’s recommendations 
appear, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee will consider scheduling hear- 
ings on this question and the Associa- 
tion will again begin preparation for 
presenting its case to that Committee. 

This is only the first stage of a long 
legislative maze. The work of all 
independent bankers will be needed 
if the Harrison-Curtis Bills are to 
make the journey successfully to 
eventual enactment. END 


























Even though basic research prob- 
lems connected with the MICR 
program are now largely behind us, 
there remain many problems of im- 
plementation and much to be done 
in the way of communications to 
our 1,800 employees before we will 
be reasonably well satisfied that 
encoding is under control and oa 
streamlined within the framewor 
of normal check printing pro- 
cedures. With this complete 
divorcement from the pressures 
and interruptions of day-to-day 
plant operations, and in an envi- 
ronment that invites group study, 
we think we will learn faster how 
to do things better. 


As soon as we become accustomed 
to our new surroundings, we will 
welcome visits from those interested 
in check printing, especially bank 
people who are involved in the re- 
design of checks for corporate ac- 
counts. We think a day at our lab 
and a trip through our St. Paul plant 
would be informative, and, since 
by air we are only a few hours away 
from any of our banker friends, 
we hope they will come to see us. 











Manufacturing Plants at: cuirTON, NORWALK, PAOLI, 
CLEVELAND DETROIT, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY 
ST. PAUL, DALLAS, CHATSWORTH, PORTLAND 















SMALL BANK AUTOMATION 


some comments and cautions 


P rogress is very much like mountain 
climbing. No matter what lies be- 
hind us, the formidable peak ahead 
commands all of our attention. 
Sometimes we might even confess 
that we are more than a little fright- 
ened at what difficulties lie in our 
path. Can we possibly surmount this 
new and imposing obstacle? 

Like the mountain climber, we can 
turn around a moment and survey 
all of the slopes and peaks that we 
have climbed—and that a short time 
ago gave us the same feeling of 
overwhelming difficulty. They are 
behind us—they have been climbed. 
This alone should give us some reas- 
surance about the difficulties ahead. 

Today’s so-called automation 
problem is much like any other part 
of progress. Individually, we have 
a great deal to do, but look at what 
we have done as an industry! 

Only a very few years ago, 1955 
in fact, the sales manager of one 
of the major equipment manufactur- 
ers spent a couple of days with me 
discussing the likelihood that banks 
would really move into major data 
processing systems, and if so, how, 
how fast and how far. 

Electronic data processing systems 
in banks, while not completely un- 
known, were so rare as to be al- 
most non-existent. MICR was little 
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more than a dream—a dream that 
we now know had some substance. 
The fantastic MICR sorters that are 
now familiar to most of us were 
pencil sketches on a few drawing 
boards. 

Five years ago it was unlikely 
that anyone knew exactly the direc- 
tion automation in banking was 
going to take, but economic pres- 
sures were such that something had 
to be done. Automation had to be 
introduced to the industry on a wide 
scale if the rising costs of deposit 
accounting were to be stemmed, even 
as automation has been introduced 
in other industries. 


Rapid Development 


Where are we today? Certainly 
we're not up the mountain yet. One 
measure of the progress of the in- 
dustry, perhaps, is the rise in the 
number of electronic systems in 
banking. In 1954 there were none; 
in 1955 not more than two or three. 

In preparation for this talk, I 
asked all of the equipment manufac- 
turers marketing major electronic 
systems to give me the total number 
of such systems and other related 
devices installed or on order in 
banking. As usual, the manufacturers 
were quite cooperative. There are, 
of course, no rules for voluntary 


reporting, so the totals in some in- 
stances contain equipment on order 
and in other cases they do not. In 
any event, they are rather startling: 

According to these figures, some- 
thing over 500 MICR sorter-readers 
are installed or on order. About 200 
medium scale ($75-$750) data proc- 
essing systems are installed or on 
order, and about 20 very large scale 
computers in the same status. 

Around 3,000 MICR_ inscribers 
and encoders are in use or ordered. 
By anyone’s slide rule, these com- 
ponents aggregate well over $100 
million in purchase price. And this 
in the first five years of automation 
in banking. 

Is there then any question that 
as an industry we're well into auto- 
mation? It seems to me that we're 
already fairly high up on the moun- 
tainside. 


Immediate Needs 


There certainly can be no question 
that the impetus of the MICR-auto- 
mation program is tremendous and 
that it will affect every bank in some 
way. How it will affect each in- 
dividual bank will vary quite widely, 
depending upon the size of the bank, 
its activity and type of business. 

So much so, in fact, that it is 
straining reality to group banks into 
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Alexander Grant and Company. 


metric Society. 





This article is adapted from an address given by Mr. Byerly at the 
NABAC Eastern and Southern Regional Conventions. He said his 
words of caution about some aspects of automation 
are sometimes construed as opposition to automa- 
tion. This is not his intention at all. “It’s more a 
matter of ‘look before you leap’ rather than a prohi- 
bition against leaping,” Mr. Byerly said. 

Richard A. Byerly, research director of the 
NABAC Research institute, is an authority and 
pioneer in electronics data processing and opera- 
tions research. He was research director for Grey- 
hound Corporation prior to joining the NABAC 
Research Institute. At Greyhound, he was responsi- 
ble for the development and installation of modern management 
methods, including all aspects of automation. 

He has served as manager in charge of electronics and operations 
research for Peat, Marwick & Company and as a consultant for 


Among the numerous professional organizations to which Mr. Byerly 
has belonged are Operations Research Society, Institute of Manage- 
ment Sciences, American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
American Roster of Mathematical and Scientific Personnel, American 
Statistical Association, American Mathematical Society and Econo- 


An active flier and musician, he belongs to the Aircraft Owners and 
Pilots Association and the American Federation of Musicians. 








categories, such as “small,” “medi- 


um,” or “large” as if this might 
establish a course of action for 
everyone. 

The approach to automation must 
to a large extent be an individual 
one designed to suit individual re- 
quirements and circumstances. 

The ground rules for your ap- 
proach to automation, however, are 
quite clear, and add up to a sound 
and common sense development of 
a plan of action for the individual 
bank, tempered by one overriding 
eonsideration: 

The minimum that should be con- 
sidered under any circumstance is 
an immediate program to see that 
checks are disseminated to your de- 
positors with the transit field encoded 
in MICR. 

It is inconceivable to me that this 
action, fostering the continued and 
rapid adaptation of automation in 
the industry as a whole, will not 
redound to the financial welfare of 
the industry and sooner or later to 
every member bank within the in- 
dustry. We are bound together by 
a mutuality of interest and a unique 
document handling problem with 
which you are all too familiar. 

This, then, seems to be an immediate 
necessity for every bank to whom 
the welfare of the industry is as 
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important as it should be—encode 
the transit field on your checks. 


What Else? 


Encoding of the transit field in 
MICR does nothing, however, to as- 
sist the smaller bank in determining 
a course of action in climbing its 
own particular mountain. What 
about these smaller banks that are 
in the majority by such a wide mar- 
gin? What else should they plan 
to do? What should they be doing 
now? What hardware should they 
be thinking about? 

Before I can begin to answer these 
questions, or talk about hardware, 
it is necessary to lay a little ground- 
work. 

First, a discussion of hardware to- 
day is so mixed up in some other 
ideas and developments that it is 
nearly impossible to separate out 
the hardware alone, and I am not 
sure that it should ever be so iso- 
lated from our real situations. So 
I’m afraid ideas and hardware will 
remain mixed up for the next few 
minutes. 

Second, let me establish a few com- 
mon principles upon which I am 
sure we can agree. Automation is 
the slave, not the master. It is an 
instrument to be used to accomplish 
better operating results, and no 





more. It is only one instrument and 
we use it where it is appropriate, 
productive, or advantageous, and not 
otherwise. What we choose, then, by 
way of hardware, is forever second- 
ary to the principal goal we are 
striving to attain—better operating 
results in our individual banks. 

Third, wherever you see a system 
of any kind working well; back of 
it you will find people—not just 
good hardware, but people—dedica- 
ted, hard-working, ingenious people, 
who made the system work well. 
Don’t forget the people in your re- 
view of hardware, for the system 
won't work without the diligent and 
intelligent planners. 


Unglamorous Answer 


Let’s see how these three comments 
fit into a discussion of hardware for 
small banks. 


If you represent a very small bank 
and you are looking for new and 
startling developments in hardware 
that will be of significant help to 
you in achieving operating improve- 
ments within the confines of your own 
four walls and economic limitations, 
the blunt and brutal fact is that 
there is not much really new and 
startling to talk about. If you are 
suffering from rising operating costs, 
a ready solution does not lie solely 
in the selection of new hardware. 

The most obvious, fundamental, 
and unglamorous answer is to im- 
prove your existing situation by im- 
proving the utilization of your per- 
sonnel and equipment, or with less 
than earth-shaking changes in your 
system. This thought is well-worn 
and often repeated. It is also in- 
escapably true. 


Example 


A striking example of the oppor- 
tunity to improve comes to mind 
in this connection: In a certain city 
I know of two small banks, literally 
identical in footings and activity. 
One bank has almost twice the per- 
sonnel that the second one has, large- 
ly because of the failure to utilize 


the idle time of operating personnel. 



















Bank number two certainly must 
have a “diligent planner.” 

NABAC Research Institute stand- 
ards and work scheduling methods 
can be of much help to alleviate 
situations such as this. The dollars 
saved are just as real as if they 
had been saved through a full-scale 
automation program. 

The principle involved is just as 
important to a bank of any size. 
Why pass up immediate savings in 
operating costs because common 
sense lacks glamor? Save dollars 
through better efficiency while you 
develop your plans for automation. 


Intermediate Changes 


If intermediate changes of system 
are indicated by your own inves- 
tigations of efficiency, there are the 
*tronics and the automated ‘tronics 
to investigate. 

One system of single posting in- 
volving nothing more exciting than 
conventional bookkeeping equip- 
ment seems to be a natural bridge 
to automation, yet it is given little 
attention. This is the so-called nu- 
meric proof or pre-audit system de- 
scribed in numerous articles and in 
our report on single posting systems. 

The system uses account numbers, 
and a conversion to numbered ac- 
counts can thus be accomplished 
with only a minor modification of 
most conventional bookkeeping ma- 
chines at little cost. You then can 
be in a position to convert to any 
form of automation you wish when 
the appropriate time arrives. The 
system has a high degree of accuracy 
built into it. One manufacturer ad- 
vocates this as a first small step to- 
ward automation. 


Number Accounts Now? 


While I have touched on account 
numbering, something more should 
be said about this factor still con- 
cerning many smaller banks. Aside 
from other considerations, should 
you number your accounts now? 
How urgent is it that you do so 
immediately? Frankly, I don’t think 
it is urgent at all, although it may 
be practical to do so. 

Look at it this way, if you have 
not numbered accounts: First, im- 
printing the transit field of your 
depositors’ checks in MICR accom- 
plishes the purpose of furthering 
progress of the industry-wide pro- 


gram. 
Second, imprinting the account 
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number field serves only your own 
purpose. If it does not serve a real 
and valid purpose, why number ac- 
counts until this purpose becomes 
clear? If no benefit is to be derived 
from account numbering, why not 
wait until you know what you pro- 
pose to do in automation? 

If you decided today to install 
a brand “X” electronic system, you 
would normally have 12 to 18 
months lead time to institute account 
numbers tailored as nearly as pos- 
sible to the features of the brand 
“X” system. If automation is far, 
far away in your opinion for your 
bank and numbered accounts can 
produce no tangible benefit, why get 
excited about it? 

Many people say that account 
numbering is the first step toward 
automation. No one disagrees with 
this statement. 

But if the second step is ten years 
away, don’t take the first step until 
you know which way you're going. 
If only expense is involved with no 
compensating savings, why not de- 
velop a numbering scheme, put it 
in your desk drawer until your fu- 
ture is more clearly defined. You’re 
ready. If technological changes oc- 
cur meanwhile, you can change your 
numbering scheme accordingly. 

Certainly, you may decide to num- 
ber accounts when you imprint the 
transit field, but it is a matter of 
choice rather than of necessity. 


Joint Processing Centers 


Considerations of hardware be- 
come important when new ideas are 
developed, as I intimated earlier. If 
there is one movement that is gain- 
ing in strength among smaller banks 
today, it lies in the investigation of 
the possibilities of joining together 
with other banks in a joint data 
processing venture of one kind or 
another. 

I suspect that no one knows all 
of the activity of this nature going 
on today. But we at NABAC Re- 
search Institute are receiving in- 
quiries in a steady stream from 
groups of banks—usually small or 
medium sized banks—soliciting in- 
formation about how to get started 
with such investigations and what to 
investigate. 

Now, once this concept of work- 
ing together with other banks is in- 
troduced, you can see what I mean 
by the intermingling of hardware 
and ideas. For a group of banks 





banded together may create an ac- 
tivity of sufficient aggregate size to 
warrant the consideration of differ- 
ent hardware than any one of the 
individual banks. 

It is not essential to limit your 
examination to extensive and expen- 
sive electronic systems. Several small 
banks in Michigan have a successful 
joint processing organization using 
tronics as their basic “hardware.” 
The hardware again is secondary to 
the organization and selection of per- 
sonnel to operate the system. It is 
secondary to the adequacy of the 
system from the standpoint of ac- 
curacy, control and meeting of 
schedules. 

There are many advantages to a 
joint processing arrangement from 
the standpoint of cost, supervision 
and personnel management. There 
are obstacles, of course, but inge- 
nuity can find a way around them. 

Many groups of banks have formed 
investigating committees and are in 
consequence able to survey the en- 
tire gamut of equipment and systems 
that they can use. 


Service Bureaus 


Another growing impetus lies in 
the possible use of service bureau 
facilities, operated either by an 
equipment manufacturer or an 
independent group. In this situation, 
you don’t really care what equip- 
ment the service bureau is using 
so long as it produces the results 
you require. The equipment you will 
still have on your premises, how- 
ever, is dictated pretty much by the 
setup at the service bureau. 

If punched cards are the proc- 
essing medium, adding machines in- 
tercoupled to keypunches are often 
used. When the service bureau con- 
verts to direct MICR processing, no 
doubt you will also convert to some 
form of MICR proof-encoder or in- 
scriber. 

Some groups of banks are inves- 
tigating service bureau processing in 
conjunction with a jointly owned 
MICR sorter-reader producing per- 
forated paper tape for the service 
bureau processing. 

In the event that you consider serv- 
ice bureau processing as one of your 
own possibilities, here, at least, there 
is no difficulty in securing an es- 
timate of cost from the bureau. 

You can see that by one means 
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in Philadelphia . . . 


Independents Play Large Role in 


History-Making Antimerger Trial 


Testimony of independent bankers 
has played an important role in the 
Justice Department’s history-making 
antitrust suit in Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, seeking to block the merg- 
er of two large banks. 

As this issue of THE INDEPENDENT 
BANKER was going to press, a trial 
involving the proposed merger of 
Philadelphia National Bank and Gir- 
ard Trust Corn Exchange Bank was 
in progress in U. S. District Court 
before Judge Thomas J. Clary. 

The government filed suit against 
the merger February 25 as part of 
its efforts to stem a tidal wave of 
bank mergers in the country and 
to test the relationship of antitrust 
statutes to such mergers. 

The merger was approved by the 
Comptroller of the Currency Feb- 
ruary 23 and by shareholders of 
both banks May 9. The bank to be 
formed by the merger would be 
called the Philadelphia Girard Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company. It 
would be the largest bank in Phil- 
adelphia and the second largest in 
Pennsylvania, with assets of about 
$1.8 billion. 

The Justice Department contended 
that the merger is in violation of 
the Sherman and Clayton Acts and 
that it would lessen competition. 


A High Price 


George D. Reycraft, chief trial at- 
torney of the Justice Department’s 
Antitrust Division, charged that the 
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adelphia. 


merger would benefit only a few 
large corporations. 

“Monopoly banking is a high price 
for Philadelphia to pay so that a 
few large corporations can get a 
loan in one step instead of in two 
or three,” Mr. Reycraft said. 

He said at present, a corporation 
may negotiate up to $8 million from 
PNB, up to $6 million from Girard, 
and so on around the city. The merg- 
er, he said, would make it easier 
for the corporation to get the $14 
million in one deal. 

But small businessmen would be 
hurt, he said. If they are turned 
down at either bank now, they are 
free to negotiate with the other bank. 

Mr. Reycraft said that in 1947, 
Philadelphia had 39 commercial 
banks, and today has only 17. 

“Of these 17,” he said, “the fifth 
largest bank after this consolidation 
would be less than one-sixth the 
size of the combined banks.” 

He said the merged bank and the 
city’s largest bank at present, First 
Pennsylvania Banking & Trust Com- 
pany, would control 64.5 per cent 
of the total banking assets of Phil- 


Choices 


D. Emmert Brumbaugh, a past 
president of The Independent Bank- 
ers Association and former Pennsyl- 
vania banking secretary, testified 
that “either banking supervisory au- 
thorities or legislation must stop the 


present trend toward bank mergers.” 

“The merger trend,” he said, “is 
so widespread that bankers must 
either become parties to it or fall 
victims of it.” 

Mr. Brumbaugh, president of the 
First National Bank, Claysburg, 
Pennsylvania, said the merger would 
not in itself create a monopoly in 
Philadelphia banking. But if the 
trend continues, he said, it ultimately 
might result in a monopoly. 


Trigger Others 


Ben DuBois, executive director of 
The Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion, said the proposed merger was 
“entirely uncalled for” and would 
trigger other mergers “here and else- 
where.” He said the biggest prob- 
lem of country bankers today is 
“survival as independent banks in 
the face of the nationwide trend to 
branch banking, chain banking and 
group banking,” which is concen- 
trating control of the nation’s bank- 
ing assets into the hands of fewer 
and fewer people. 

O. D. Hansen, immediate past 
president of The Independent Bank- 


ers Association and president, Bank 
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of Union County, Elk Point, South 
Dakota, said small independent 
banks in small towns are faced with 
a fight for survival in the face of 
the branching trend. 

He said small, independent banks 
can provide much better service. 
Farmers, he said, cannot get the 
same service from chain or group 
banks that they can from independ- 
ent banks. 

Mr. Hansen said he was interested 
in trying to block all bank mergers 
and had been cooperating with the 
Justice Department because it had 
shown a disposition to prevent them 
even over the approval of other fed- 
eral authorities. 

“The Philadelphia bank merger 
has no interest to me at all, except 
that it is part of a pattern and a 
trend toward mergers all over the 
country.” 

Warren L. Smith, University of 
Michigan economist and another gov- 





ernment witness, defined “local mar- 
ket areas” for the court as those in 
which a bank and its branches oper- 
ate. . 


Funds Reduced 


He said that if mergers create big- 
ger banks that make an increasing 
number of large loans to big, na- 
tional customers, it is inevitable this 
will reduce the amount of lendable 
funds available for local banking 
customers. 

“T don’t want to exaggerate the 
importance of this,” Mr. Smith said, 
“but it does indicate a tendency.” 

He cited surveys of the Federal 
Reserve Board in 1957 which, he 
said, prove that: 

Big banks tended to charge small 
borrowers higher rates than small 
banks. 

Bigger banks tended to make a big- 
ger proportion of loans in larger 
amounts. 


FUNCTIONAL STYLING that is both modern and dignified 
highlights the design of the new Bank of Malvern, Arkansas. 
The building has two separate roof levels. The higher roof 
is over the main banking area, which comprises the tellers’ 
stations, banking lobby and officers’ area. The bookkeeping de- 
partment, social room, directors’ room, civic center and private 
offices surround the main banking area and have low ceilings, 
which form the low roof level of the building. The ground floor 
has about 7,000 square feet of floor space, and the partial base- 
ment, about 900 square feet. The Bank of Malvern celebrated 


its 72nd anniversary on June 24. 
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Harry J. Harding, a small-town 
California banker, told the court 
how his bank obtained many loans 
that had been turned down by the 
Bank of America branch in his town. 

Mr. Harding is honorary president 
of The Independent Bankers Associ- 
ation of the 12th Federal Reserve 
District, and president, First Nation- 
al Bank of Pleasanton, California. 


Too Busy 


Mr. Harding said his bank was 
able to compete with the Bank of 
America office in Pleasanton because 
the bank’s branch managers were 
more interested in making a good 
reputation for themselves by not 
making “bad” loans than in serving 
the community. 

He said Bank of America branch 
managers, because they were con- 
cerned primarily with getting ahead 
in the bank, had little incentive to 
make loans that would serve the 
community. 

They are often so busy, Mr. Hard- 
ing testified, that it is easier for 
them to turn down a loan than to 
make a thorough examination of its 
credit-worthiness, 


Making It Harder 


Ernest S. Clarke, president, Cit- 
izens-Union National Bank & Trust 
Company, Lexington, Kentucky, said 
the banking concentration trend was 
making it harder for smaller banks 
to get national accounts. His bank, 
he said, had some such accounts, 
but not as many as he would like. 

He said his bank competed with 
other banks in Lexington, but not 
with banks outside the area. He tes- 
tified he “would not think” of asking 
other Lexington banks to participate 
with him in loans beyond his lending 
capacity. 

Instead, Mr. Clarke said, he would 
take them to his correspondent banks 
in Louisville or Cincinnati. 

John A. Forlines, Jr., president, 
Bank of Granite, Granite Falls, 
North Carolina, charged that bank 
mergers were the result of banks’ 
desires to get bigger and bigger, 
rather than to render better service. 

He called the merger trend “very 
bad” because it concentrated bank- 
ing resources in large financial cen- 
ters, eliminated “personal type” 
banking and was harmful to the type 
of local banking so vital to smaller 


communities. 
END 
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R. E. Gormley Resigns 
from Bankers Committee 
for Tax Equality 


Announcement Follows Disagreement Over 
Witholding Tax on Dividends and Interest 


R. E. Gormley of Atlanta, Georgia, 
long-time member of the Bankers 
Committee for Tax Equality, has an- 
nounced his resignation from the ex- 
ecutive committee and the executive 
council of that group. 

Mr. Gormley’s announcement came 
after the three other members of the 
executive committee testified in favor 
of a withholding tax on dividends 
and interest before the House Ways 
and Means Committee May 25. 

Mr. Gormley, vice president of the 
Georgia Savings Bank & Trust Com- 
pany and a former president of The 
Independent Bankers Association, 
said he has asked Bankers Committee 
Secretary Vernon Scott to delete his 
name from any further Committee 
stationery. 

A minority statement opposing the 
withholding tax was filed by Mr. 
Gormley with the Ways and Com- 
mittee on May 29. Two of the ex- 
ecutive committee members who 
supported the tax-—L. Shirley Tark, 
Main State Bank, Chicago, and How- 
ard J. Stoddard, Michigan National 
Bank, Lansing—appeared in person 
before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. The third Committee member 
who supported the tax, Arthur Roth, 
Franklin National Bank of Long Is- 
land, Mineola, New York, was rep- 
resented by John Sadlik, vice pres- 
ident and comptroller at Franklin. 


Connection Assumed 
“While I hold my confreres on 
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the executive committee of the Bank- 
ers Committee for Tax Equality to 
be earnest, honorable men,” Mr. 
Gormley said in the minority state- 
ment, “I feel they have, perhaps un- 
consciously, been influenced in fa- 
voring a withholding tax by assum- 
ing a connection between the with- 
holding tax and tax equality. 

“I do not think the two should 
be connected. If the tax-favored 
position of federal savings and loan 
associations and mutual savings 
banks is wrong, and I don’t see how 
any fair-thinking person can hold 
otherwise, then I am confident the 
Congress of the United States will 
pass legislation to adjust the existing 
inequalities, regardless of whether 
or not a withholding tax is passed.” 


Grandstand Play 


Mr. Gormley expressed “surprise” 
in his minority statement that those 
testifying in favor of withholding 
had not discussed the fact that fed- 
eral savings and loan associations 
are not limited in the amount of 
dividends which they may distribute. 

“It occurs to me that federal 
savings and loan associations may 
elect to absorb the withholding tax 
rather than to deduct same from the 
dividends and suffer the consequence 
of disturbed relations with their 
shareholders,” he said. “I am con- 
vinced a number of these associ- 
ations will pursue this policy as a 
grandstand play, at least in the 


‘but that 








initial years of the withholding tax. 

“There is no question in my mind 
a majority of federal 
savings and loan associations can 
afford to absorb this tax and still not 
seriously disturb their existing re- 
serves. 

“Unless and until the Congress of 
the United States sees fit to amend 
the Internal Revenue Act, to the ex- 
tent of placing federal savings and 
loan associations and mutual savings 
banks on a comparable basis, tax- 
wise, with commercial banks, it 
seems to me the passage of the with- 
holding tax will give these mutual 
types of operations an additional 
competitive advantage over other 
financial institutions.” 

The three other executive commit- 
tee members appeared before the 
Ways and Means Committee as rep- 
resentatives of their individual 
banks. 

In discussing his resignation, Mr. 
Gormley said the men had declared 
both to the press and in testimony 
before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee that the majority of the ex- 
ecutive committee had voted in favor 
of the withholding tax 

This “definitely gives the impres- 
sion that the Bankers Committee is 
officially on record as favoring the 
withholding tax,” Mr. Gormley said. 


Not Representative 
“This disposition, I am_ positive, 
does not represent the views of al- 
most 100 per cent of the bankers 
of the country nor of those bankers 
which have supported the Bankers 

Committee for Tax Equality.” 
For these reasons, Mr. Gormley 
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A SEA OF FLOWERS engulfed visitors at the 60th 
anniversary open house of the Dakota State Bank 
in Colman, South Dakota, recently. Some 1,500 
guests attended the event, which included a smor- - 
gasbord lunch at the adjacent IOOF Hall. The 
bank has branch offices at Wentworth and Chester, 


South Dakota. Capital stock was increased this 
year from $50,000 to $75,000 and surplus from 
$70,000 to $75,000. On hand for the open house 
was Mrs. Jessie Steele of Wentworth, one of the 
bank’s first customers and a member of the Went- 
worth family, for whom the town was named. 





said, he was announcing his resig- 
nation. 

He said he filed his statement with 
the Ways and Means Committee as 
a minority report of the executive 
committee because he was “the lone 
dissenting voice.” 

“Opinions have been expressed in 
the testimony given in favor of the 
withholding tax that the deduction 
of same by banks will not cause 
savings deposits to flow out of 
banks,” Mr. Gormley said. “While 
this was expressed as a matter of 
opinion, I seriously question the cor- 
rectness of same. 


Reshuffling 


“A number of depositors, either 
in a spirit of pique or with the 
thought they can find a more profit- 
able investment, will cause a major 
reshuffling of savings deposits. It has 
been argued that those withdrawing 
their funds will have to redeposit 
them either in a commercial bank 
or a savings institution of some kind, 
and that while there may be some 
reshuffing of deposit accounts, the 
overall balance of bank deposits will 
remain the same.” 

Mr. Gormley said he made a sur- 
vey among depositors of his own 
bank, and found that a majority of 
those having larger balances would 
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transfer their savings deposits to in- 
vestments in municipal bonds to es- 
cape the withholding tax. 

“From the contacts I have made 
among our own depositors,” he said, 
“I am convinced the opinions ex- 
pressed by the individual members 
constituting a majority of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Bankers 
Committee for Tax Equality are in 
error.” 

Discussing his assertion that sav- 
ings and loan associations would un- 
doubtedly absorb the tax, he said 
in 1959 S and Ls in Georgia netted 
over $36 million. 

Of this amount, $27 million was 
distributed to shareholders in divi- 
dends, and $9 million was trans- 
ferred, tax free, to their reserve ac- 
counts, he said. 

“A 20 per ceht tax on the $27 
million distributed as dividends 
would have amounted to only 
$5,400,000. This latter amount could 
have been absorbed by the associa- 
tions and over $3,500,000 still trans- 
ferred to reserves.” 


Mechanics 


Mr. Gormley cited testimony by 
Mr. Sadlik stressing the cost and 
simplicity with which the collection 
of the withholding tax could be ef- 
fected by banks. 


Mr. Gormley said he agreed that 
the mechanics of collecting and pay- 
ing the tax by banks would be com- 
paratively simple. 

“In my own bank,” he said, “we 
pay out something over $400,000 
each year in interest to our savings 
depositors. It will be a very simple 
matter for us to figure the 20 per 
cent anticipated withholding tax on 
this total amount and forward our 
check to the Treasury Department 
for the amount of the withholding 
tax due (over $80,000). 

“The great difficulty and cost in 
the mechanics of handling the with- 
holding tax will be experienced by 
the Treasury Department. Innumer- 
able savings accounts in our bank 
are owned by minors, widows, and 
persons with limited incomes, and 
whose income will not -be sufficient to 
subject them to the payment of in- 
come taxes. 

“Also we have a number of ac- 
counts of eleemosynary institutions 
and pension fund trusts, which, in 
like manner, will not be subject to 
federal income tax. It may be true 
that a number of recipients of small 
amounts of interest will not bother 
to file for a refund of the tax-de- 
ducted, either because of ignorance 
or the amount of trouble involved 
in filing such a claim.” END 
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IBA Roles at New High 


The Independent Bankers Association 
reached a new milestone in June as 
membership soared past the 5,900 
mark to a record high of 5,940 mem- 
ber banks. 

Since the last new member list was 
published in the April, 1961, issue 
of The INDEPENDENT BANKER, 110 
banks in 29 states have joined the 
ranks of the IBA. 

We suggest that you detach this 
page and insert it in your 1961-1962 
IBA membership directory, which 
was published in May. 

The IBA now operates in 39 states. 
A sister organization, The Independ- 
ent Bankers Association of the 12th 
Federal Reserve District, operates in 
nine states. 

Following are the latest banks to 
join: 





COMPLETION of an addition and a new drive-in window at 


ALABAMA 
The Peoples Bank of Carrville, East 
Tallassee 
The Citizens Bank of Geneva, Geneva 


ARKANSAS 
Clinton State Bank, Clinton 
The Peoples Bank, Mountain Home 


COLORADO 
The First National Bank of Fort Mor- 
gan, Fort Morgan 
Valley State Bank, Lamar 
The First National Bank in Trinidad, 
Trinidad 


CONNECTICUT 
First National Bank of Thompson- 
ville, Thompsonville 


FLORIDA 
First Bahk of Lake Placid, Lake 
Placid 


the Community State Bank of Bloomington, Minnesota, was 
celebrated at an open house recently. The happy visitor in the 
picture below (center) is Mrs. John Copeland of Bloomington, 
who chatted with J. S. Cadwell, executive vice president (left) 
and Clifford R. Jerpbak, chairman and president. 
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Mercantile National Bank, Miami 
Beach 
GEORGIA 
Bank of Chickamauga, Chickamauga 
Bank of Dahlonega, Dahlonega 
First National Bank, Monticello 
The First National Bank, Waynesboro 


ILLINOIS 

The Atwood State Bank, Atwood 

The First National Bank of Browns- 
town, Brownstown 

The First National Bank, Coulterville 

Franklin Grove Bank, Franklin Grove 

The First National Bank of Lockport, 
Lockport 

The First National Bank of Peoria, 
Peoria 

Shelby Loan & Trust Company, Shel- 
byville 

INDIANA 

Peoples State Bank of Francesville, 
Francesville 

Community State Bank, North Lib- 
erty 

Indiana Lawrence Bank & Trust 
Company, North Manchester 

Farmers Bank & Trust Company, 
Wadesville 


IOWA 

College Savings Bank, Ames 
Farmers Savings Bank, Colesburg 
Hancock County National Bank, Gar- 

ner 
Hospers Savings Bank, Hospers 
Ida County State Bank, Ida Grove 
Mediapolis Savings Bank, Mediapolis 
Oelwein State Bank, Oelwein 
Osage-Farmers National Bank, Osage 
Renwick Savings Bank, Renwick 
Home State Bank, Royal 
The Watkins Savings Bank, Watkins 


KANSAS 
The Abilene National Bank, Abilene 
The Union State Bank, Everest 
Farmers State Bank, Fairview 
State Bank of Herndon, Herndon 
Farmers State Bank, Ingalls 
The Peoples National Bank, Liberal 
First National Bank, Oswego 
Peoples State Bank, Rossville 
The First National Bank of Troy, 
Troy 
KENTUCKY 
Commercial Bank of Dawson, Daw- 
son Springs 
MAINE 
Norway National Bank, Norway 
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MINNESOTA 
First State Bank of Coon Rapids, 
Coon Rapids 
Lanesboro State Bank, Lanesboro 
The Klein National Bank of Madison, 
Madison 
Savage State Bank, Savage 


MISSISSIPPI 
Silver Creek State Bank, Silver Creek 


The Progressive Bank, Summit 


MISSOURI 

Bank of Grain Valley, Grain Valley 

The Bank of Gray Summit, Gray 
Summit 

Lexington Savings Trust Company, 
Lexington 

The Bank of Orrick, Orrick 

Senath State Bank, Senath 

First Stock Yards Bank, South St. 
Joseph 


MONTANA 
The Manhattan State Bank, Manhat- 


tan 








NEBRASKA 
The Culbertson Bank, Culbertson 
North Loup Valley Bank, North Loup 


NEW JERSEY 
The Farmers & Merchants National 
Bank, Bridgeton 
Egg Harbor Bank & Trust Company, 
Egg Harbor City 
Peoples National Bank, Laurel Springs 


NEW YORK 
Security National Bank of Long Is- 
land, Huntington 
The Tupper Lake National Bank, 
Tupper Lake 


OHIO 

The First National Bank, East Liver- 
pool 

The Edon State Bank Company of 
Edon, Edon 

The Savings Deposit Bank Company, 
Medina 

Vandalia State Bank, Vandalia 


ANACHRONISMS seemed to be in confusing abundance re- 
cently in Crystal Lake, Illinois, as a Model-T Ford rolled into 
the driveway of a colonial-style building and stopped at a mod- 
ern drive-up banking window. The explanation is simple, really. 
The Home State Bank of Crystal Lake was celebrating the 
opening of its beautiful new building. The first customers, who 
arrived in the Model-T, were A. H. Henderson (right), Home 
State’s first executive officer (from 1915 to 1938), and A. R. 
Bauer, (left), a depositor at Home State since 1915. On hand 
to welcome them was Harold J. Bacon, president of the bank 
(center ). The new building (below ) is eects two blocks from 


the previous location. 
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OKLAHOMA 
Del State Bank, Del City 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, Duke 


First National Bank in Granite, 
Granite 
The First National Bank, Maysville 


PENNSYLVANIA 

The Cheltenham National Bank, Chel- 
tenham 

Security-Peoples Trust Company, 
Erie 

First National Bank, Hallstead 

Miners Bank of Lykens, Lykens 

The Union National Mount Joy Bank, 
Mount Joy 

The Columbia County Farmers Na- 
tional Bank of Orangeville, Orange- 
ville 

Portage National Bank, Portage 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
Newberry County Bank, Newberry 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
The Bank of Centerville, Centerville 
Bank of Cresbard, Cresbard 
Merchants State Bank, Freeman 
State Bank of Hudson, Hudson 
Farmers State Bank, Kranzburg 
Stockholm State Bank, Stockholm 


TENNESSEE 
Bank of Belfast, Belfast 
TEXAS 
The First National Bank of Bellville, 
Bellville 
North Dallas Bank & Trust Company, 
Dallas 
The First National Bank, Decatur 
First State Bank of Denton, Denton 
South Fort Worth State Bank, Fort 
Worth 
Levelland State Bank, Levelland 
Commercial State Bank, Ranger 
The First National Bank, San Augus- 
tine 
The Community State Bank, Waco 
VIRGINIA 


Lancaster National Bank, Irvington 


WISCONSIN 
The First National Bank & Trust 
Company of Baraboo, Baraboo 
Cleveland State Bank, Cleveland 
Cochrane State Bank, Cochrane 
First State Bank of Glenwood, Glen- 
wood City 
Grand Marsh State Bank, Grand 
Marsh 
State Bank of Greenleaf, Greenleaf 
Mount Calvary State Bank, Mount 
Calvary 
First State Bank of Port Wing, Port 
Wing 
Waunakee State Bank, Sone 
WYOMING s 
First State Bank, Cody 
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A Bloodless Voice. 
in the Land of Oz 


Four Illinois Men Sum Up the 
Case for Independent Banking 


kt was a crucial meeting for inde- 
pendent bankers of the state, but 
the man who rose to speak was not 
a banker. In his own words, he was 
a “typical real estate broker—a typ- 
ical small businessman” who sided 
with the small, independent bankers 
because he felt he owed his existence 
to them. 

Now he was testifying in their 
behalf before an Illinois legislative 
committee that held the power to 
kill or recommend for passage a 
branch banking proposal promoted 
by Chicago’s two largest banks. 

His antagonism toward the big 
banks was obviously heartfelt, and 
based on the experience of 40 years 
in business. 

“Gentlemen,” he said to the leg- 
islators, “have you ever waited while 
an assistant vice president ‘spread’ 
your statement—while he noted re- 
ceivables against payables—while he 
measured every dimension of your 
being except your character, your 
industry, your ambition—and then 
listened while he told you you were 
insolvent and that some committee 
sitting in superior judgment would 
not approve your loan? 

“Have you ever tried to do busi- 
ness with a shadow, a disembodied 
bloodless voice like the Wizard in 
the Land of Oz?” 
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The man was Morgan L. Fitch, 
board chairman of Charles Ringer 
& Company, Chicago. He and three 
independent bankers were testifying 
against the branch banking proposal 
before the Illinois House Committee 
on Banking and Savings and Loan 
Associations. 

When the testimony was concluded 
a little over a month ago, the Com- 
mittee recommended by a vote of 
25 to 7 that the legislature reject 
the branching bill, thus killing it 
for the current session. 

And the brief but pungent testi- 
mony of the four spokesmen for 
independent banking apparently 
played an important role in the de- 
feat of the proposal. Their words 
comprise a comprehensive summa- 
tion of the case for independent 
banking. 


Vital Stake 


Donald M. Carlson, president of 
the Illinois Bankers Association and 
president, Elmhurst National Bank, 
Elmhurst, told legislators that “the 
decline in community banks—in- 
evitable under branch banking— 
would substitute remote, rigid absen- 
tee ownership for the warm, respon- 
sive interest of locally owned, locally 
managed banks. 

“The community bank draws its 


support from local people and must 
be responsive to the financial and 
social needs of the consumer, the 
home owner and businessman of its 
area. It has a natural and vital 
stake in the economic health of the 
community it serves.” 

A past president of the Illinois 
Bankers Association, Howard F. 
Sammon, said it is “not necessary to 
have a bank just around the corner 
to have adequate banking facilities. 
An individual’s relationship with his 
bank is entirely different than with 
his baker, grocer or gasoline sta- 
tion.” 

Mr. Sammon is president of the 
Forest Park National Bank, Forest 
Park, and chairman of the “Bank- 
ers Against Monopoly Banking Com- 
mittee” of the Illinois Bankers As- 
sociation, which spearheaded the 
branching fight. 


Will Take Risks 


The Association’s vice president, 
Ross Humphreys, president of the 
Central National Bank of Chicago, 
said the loan requests of small and 
medium-sized businesses are more 
likely to be granted by smaller, 
competitive, independent banks than 
by large branch banks. 

“The reason for this is obvious,” 
Mr. Humphreys said. “Independent 
banking fulfills the borrowing needs 
of a community because independent 
banks, knowing and interested in the 
local conditions, are willing to take 
a kind of risk which absentee-con- 
trolled branches consistently avoid.” 

The bill would have authorized 
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banks throughout the state to es- 
tablish branches in their local com- 
munities and within 15 miles of 
the corporate limits of their com- 
munities. The bill required that no 
branch could be opened within one 
mile of the existing main office of a 
bank. 

If the bill had been passed by the 
legislature, it would then have been 
submitted to public vote. 

On the eve of the legislative com- 
mittee’s action, the Illinois Bankers 
Association, at its annual conven- 
tion in St. Louis, Missouri, voted 
to continue its traditional opposition 
to branch banking. 


Like Match Sticks 


From real estate broker Fitch, the 
legislative committee learned how a 
small businessman was able to main- 
tain his business for 40 years be- 
cause of “the cooperation and as- 
sistance of the small independent 
banks of Chicago.” 

“T saw the time in 1932 and 1933 
when big banks were breaking little 
people like us just as you would snap 
match sticks while they themselves 
were on the verge of bankruptcy,” 
Mr. Fitch said. 

“I saw the time when the pres- 
ident of the largest Illinois bank 
barked to the world that there was 
no such thing as a real estate equity 
while he called for immediate pay- 
ment of any mortgage that had any 
slight default. 

“And after the worst was over 
and those banks had been saved 
from their investment mistakes by 
a beneficent government, I saw the 
time when I sought credit from the 
large banks of Chicago only to be 
brushed off as a nuisance by these 
mighty monsters of money who are 
now so concerned because they can- 
not operate a counting house in 
every shopping corner in Illinois.” 


March of Power 

Mr. Fitch asserted that the “bill 
to establish monopolistic branch 
banking” has no objective except to 
“destroy the little community bank” 
and to funnel off its deposits into 
“large pools of institutional and in- 
ternational finance.” 

“IT find no fault with the efforts 
of the mighty to add might,” Mr. 
Fitch said. “That is the way of life. 
That is the reason why society must 
protect itself and its little people 
from the concentration of wealth. 
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That is why we have antitrust laws, 
antimonopoly laws and _ protective 
laws for small business. 

“Personally, I am little concerned 
with the life or death of the small 
bank. But I am concerned and 
deeply with the marching trend to- 
ward concentration of power over 
the lives and minds of people. 

“I am concerned that opportunity 
for self-expression, self-development 
and self-responsibility is slowly 
being eroded by the eternal search 
for power. 

“This legislature has in its power 
the right to destroy the human 
touch, the local responsibility, ' the 
opportunity for young men, the ser- 
vice to small business—or it has the 
opportunity to say in a voice loud 
and clear that there shall be no 
suffocation, no monopoly, no dark 
days of despair for the future of 
banking in the lives of little people. 
The people are depending on you.” 


Opinion Overwhelming 


In his testimony before the legis- 
lators, Mr. Carlson said a poll taken 
among the Association’s 958 member 
banks showed that 859 were “un- 
alterably opposed to branch banking 
in any form in Illinois.” 

Only 4 percent of the members 
were in favor of it, Mr. Carlson 
said. 

“The sentiment of these banks in 
every county of the state represents 
more than the opinion of bankers,” 
Mr. Carlson said. “It also consti- 
tutes the convictions of thousands 
of business and professional men, 
farmers and civic leaders, who, as 
bank directors, have indicated. . . 
their concern that adoption of HR 
680 will lead to the eventual de- 
struction of the community-owned 
and community-managed banking 
system of this state.” 

Mr. Carlson said branch banking 
“leads to mergers and reduced com- 
petition, promotes monopoly and 
thereby damages the public interest. 
The only secure safeguard against 
this monopolistic concentration of 
economic power is existing state leg- 
islation. We dare not rely wholly on 
Washington for protection.” 


Ability To Expand 
The present Illinois banking sys- 
tem has the ability to expand to 
meet the growing needs of the state, 
Mr. Carlson said. 
“As population increases and new 





communities arise—as the demand 
for new banking services develop— 
new banks will be formed just as 
they have in the past. Action by 
the regulatory authorities will con- 
tinue to be based on protecting the 
public interest. 

“The capital requirements for new 
banks will continue to be set in such 
a way as to enable new banks to 
open with both attainable capital and 
reasonable safety.” 

Mr. Carlson ridiculed statements 
made the previous week by propo- 
nents of branching that the Illinois 
banking system was the cause of a 
decline in the relative rate of eco- 
nomic growth in the state. 

“Banking is just one of many fac- 
tors pertinent to economic growth,” 
Mr. Carlson said. “No one last week 
gave our present independent system 
credit for Illinois’ position as one 
of the most important industrial 
states in the nation. Why suddenly 
should it be responsible for the al- 
leged lag in growth? 

“Actually, this argument of the 
proponents is a desperate one, for 
the record shows that the economic 
growth of states since the end of the 
war has had little to do with the 
structure of banking—whether 
branch or unit. 

“What states have had the great- 
est growth? California, Arizona, 
Texas, Florida—states economically 
immature relative to developed 
states like Illinois and Massachu- 
setts. And, you will note, California 
and Arizona have branch banking; 
Texas and Florida do not. 

“Obviously, factors other than 
banking accounted for the great 
growth that has occurred in these 
states. To say that Illinois banking 
endangers economic progress in 
Chicago and in Illinois is an inac- 
curate, unfair charge against the 
banks of our state—including the 
two giant banks which support 
branch banking.” 


Untrue 

In his testimony, Mr. Sammon re- 
futed the statement made by the 
Illinois Council for Branch Bank- 
ing that only two states—West Vir- 
ginia and Illinois—prohibited some 
form of branch banking. 

Mr. Sammon quoted from a_re- 
port issued by the U. S. House. of 
Representatives Select Committee on 
Small Business, which listed 11 
states prohibiting branch banking. 
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They are Colorado, Florida, Illinois, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, Texas, West Vir- 
ginia and Wisconsin. 

Three states have no legislation 
regarding branch banking. They are 
New Hampshire, Oklahoma and Wy- 
oming. 

“As a matter of fact,” Mr. Sam- 
mon said, “these last three states 
do not engage in branch banking.” 

Mr. Sammon disputed the claim 
by branching proponents that “Il- 
linois is losing leadership as a finan- 
cial center.” The statement had been 
illustrated by a chart showing that 
in comparison with the largest banks 
in seven other big cities, Chicago’s 
largest banks were lowest in_per- 
centage of deposit growth. 

“This chart is misleading,” Mr. 
Sammon said. “The growth shown 
by banks in other cities came mainly 
from mergers. Just merging two 
banks does not create additional 
banking facilities, bank deposits or 
bank capital. 

“Tt merely means that two banks 
have combined and the community 
has one less bank, one less poten- 
tial lender and is one step closer 
to monopoly banking. 

“Monopoly banking is just what 
the two major proponents of branch- 
ing are aiming at.” 

Loan Service 


Mr. Humphreys spoke on the loan 
service offered by independent bank- 
ing. 

He said a report by the Select 
Committee on Small Business 
showed that the largest banks—those 
with deposits of $1 billion or more— 
make only 814 per cent of their 
loans to small businesses. 

“Smallest banks, on the other 
hand, make almost half of their busi- 
ness loans to small businesses. The 
Committee report indicates that as 
the size of the bank increases, the 
proportion of loans to small and 
medium-sized businesses drops.” 

The report shows, Mr. Humphreys 
said, that large banks concentrate 
in loans to relatively riskless giant 
corporations, and that the majority 
of independent, small and medium- 
sized banks accommodate the full 
range of businesses. 

“These. . .conclusions are not the 
result of chance,” Mr. Humphreys 
said. “The independent banker 
knows his business community and 
can assess risk. A large bank, with 
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only a branch in the community, 
cannot. 

“A branch banker whose loans 
are largely to giant corporations 
performs only part of the job need- 
ed for the community whose de- 
posits he accepts. To the limit of 
its resources, an independent aggres- 
sive bank management offers full 
loan services consistent with safety.” 

He said by the system of cor- 
respondent banking, even the small- 
est banks may participate in large- 
size, national scale loans, thus re- 
futing the charge that independent 
banking does not allow sufficient big- 
ness to serve the needs of giant 
industry. 


Not Underbanked 


In reference to charges that II- 
linois is underbanked, Mr. Hum- 
phreys said figures which compare 
the number of branches with the 
number of real banks are completely 
and deliberately misleading. 


“Some branches are little more 
than deposit collection depots or 
check cashing services at airports or 
rail terminals,” he said. “Others 
offer somewhat more extensive ser- 
vices, but only after clearing with 
absentee executives. Very few 
branches offer anything like the ser- 
vices that the customer of an in- 
dependent bank takes for granted. 

“The typical branch syphons off 
the easy business, and leaves the pa- 
tron farther than ever from such 
services as safety deposit boxes, trust 
accounts and many types of local 
or community credit.” 

Mr. Humphreys concluded by say- 
ing that branch banking is not need- 
ed to supply larger loans to giant 
businesses, because these concerns 
“already have available to them all 
the credit they need. More impor- 
tant, branch banking will not supply 
the credit needs of small and medi- 
um-sized businesses.” 





April 30 to May 2. 





Pittsburgh To Host 
1962 IBA Meeting 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, the industrial giant that has grown into 
a dramatic city of gleaming skyscrapers and lovely parks, will play 
host to the 1962 convention of The Independent Bankers Association 


The announcement was made by IBA President Reed H. Albig, pres- 
ident of The National Bank of McKeesport, Pennsylvania. 

Headquarters for the 28th annual convention will be the new 
Pittsburgh Hilton Hotel, which overlooks Point State Park at the 
juncture of the Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers. 

Although the convention proper will start on Monday, April 30— 
one week after Easter—members of the IBA’s executive council and 
committees will gather on April 29 for business meetings. The con- 
vention will end with a banquet the night of Wednesday, May 2. 

The Pittsburgh Hilton Hotel is perfectly located for the business 
needs and pleasures of downtown Pittsburgh. It is only five minutes 
from the railroad station and the new Civic Auditorium, an unusual 
structure that is open to the skies during good days and nights and 
completely weatherproof under a metal dome. 

The Pittsburgh Hilton is the closest metropolitan hotel to the 
Greater Pittsburgh airport, and the first stop for the airport lim- 
ousine. It is completely air conditioned with direct dial phones, 
wide-screen television and radio in each guest room at no extra charge. 

The hotel offers the convenience and safety of underground parking 
facilities. The 750-car parking area is connected by a direct-route, 
brightly lighted tunnel to the hotel. 

The IBA, which has its headquarters in Sauk Centre, Minnesota, 
now has a membership of 5,940 banks. 
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A Salute To 


George W. Norris 


BY J. L. ROBERTSON 


Member of the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System 


This is that unusual occasion when 
one can use a hackneyed phrase with 
genuine meaning and sincerity, as 
I do in saying I am very glad of 
the opportunity to join with the rest 
of you in paying tribute to a great 
man—a man who on a number of 
occasions was singled out by that 
knowledgeable group, the Washing- 
ton press correspondents, as the na- 
tion’s most effective United States 
Senator. 

I am glad to be a part of a 
gathering of people who seek to 
honor this man and at the same 
time recall to all Americans the 
character, the foresight, imagination 
and wisdom, the courage, integrity, 
and tenacity that were his, in the 
hope that more people will be in- 
spired to follow the example he set 
for us. 

Senator Norris is known chiefly 
for his efforts in the fields of con- 
servation and development of nat- 
ural resources, his tireless work in 
behalf of the “common man,” his 
powerful espousal of the cause of 
labor in days when it was down- 
trodden and fighting for greater 
recognition and greater participation 
in the fruits of productivity, and his 
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valiant and never faltering battle for 
good government. 

Everyone then on the scene re- 
members his famous spider web 
speech, in which he traced the inter- 
locking ties of large institutions and 
the resulting concentration of power 
in the hands of a relatively small 
number of persons, his efforts in 
support of the antitrust laws, his 
ferocious castigation of government 
officials who flirted with conflicting 
interests, and his long and bitter 
fight to prevent Muscle Shoals from 
being turned over to private inter- 
ests for private gain, which culmi- 
nated in the establishment of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Everyone knows of the role played 
by Senator Norris in connection 
with the TVA, the REA, the Norris- 
La Guardia Act, Teapot Dome, the 
impeachment of Judge Robert W. 
Archbold, the Lame Duck Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, which was 
designed to prevent members of 
Congress from legislating after oth- 
ers had been elected to replace them, 
and the Unicameral legislature of 
the State of Nebraska. 

Everyone knows of all these land- 
marks of his career, and not one 





Governor Robertson gave 
this address—a moving 
tribute to the late U. S. Sen- 
ator from Nebraska, George 
W. Norris—at the George 
W. Norris National Centen- 
nial Conference in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on May 16. 
We publish the speech here 
in its entirety not only be- 
cause of the Senator’s con- 
tributions to America’s 
banking system, but also be- 
cause his career was a mod- 
el for statesmanship and 
service to humanity. 











of them is especially associated 
with banking. Hence, you may won- 
der how a Governor of the Federal 
Reserve System fits into the picture. 
Certainly I am not here because 
of the fact that my home town, 
Broken Bow, Nebraska, was, I regret 
to say, also the home of an obscure 
grocer with the same name as Sen- 
ator Norris, who was persuaded by 
unscrupulous politicians to try to 
run for office against the Senator 
and thus confuse the voters enough 
to bring about the election of a third 
man. Fortunately for the country, 
that effort failed and the other 
George W. Norris went to jail. 


Family Relationship 


I knew Senator Norris better than 
most of you because of an inter- 
locking relationship between the 
Norris and Robertson families. 

During the most formative years 
of my life, I had the privilege of 
listening to him tell of the experi- 
ences of his life that left on him 
the greatest imprint, as well as those 
things that concerned him most: 
the spelling bees in the country 
school, the rural debating societies 


in which he developed his forensic 
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abilities, the difficulties (and pleas- 
ures) of working his way toward 
a legal education, the roughness of 
his teaching experience in the far 
Northwest, the hardships involved in 
eking out a bare living as a young 
lawyer, and his trials and tribula- 
tions on the bench and in Congress. 

I often wish I had a tape record- 
ing of his tales of the in-fighting that 
accompanied his efforts to curb con- 
centrations of power and to save for 
the nation its vast reservoir of nat- 
ural resources. 

I can still hear him telling about 
the way he was chastised by his 
party when he bucked and defeated 
the machine that had, until then, en- 
abled Uncle Joe Cannon to rule the 
House of Representatives like a czar. 

And I never will forget his de- 
scription of the pressures brought 
to bear to dissuade him from cross- 
ing party lines and supporting the 
nomination of Louis Brandeis to the 
Supreme Court. Later, of course, 
everyone came to understand that 
Senator Norris was not amenable to 
pressures. 


A High Calling 
The stories he told of his child- 


hood, his early law practice, his 
years as a judge and as a legislator, 
were entrancing. They were more 
than that! They inspired one and 
left him with the conviction that pub- 
lic service is one of the highest forms 
of human endeavor—frustrating at 
times, but highly rewarding. 

This is perhaps the real reason 
why I feel fortunate to have been 
able to serve the people of our 
country for 34 years; why I feel 
sure that if I could relive my life 
I would again try to follow in his 
footsteps by using whatever abilities 
I possess in the interests of efficient 
public service. 

Senator Norris was one of the 
noblest men ever produced in this 
country, certainly the greatest Sen- 
ator to come from Nebraska, and 
one of the nation’s greatest. In his 
day, he was the conscience of the 
Senate and, in a very real sense, 
the conscience of all his fellow 

Americans. He was a truly inspiring 
example of the highest type of pub- 
lic servant. 


Controversial Stands 


He was one of those rare public 
figures whose stand on controversial 
questions was never in doubt. He 
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never hid behind equivocation or 
double talk, sham or pretense. 

One familiar with his record could 
almost always forecast his position, 
yet whenever he rose to speak in 
the Senate chamber on an important 
question of public policy, it was as- 
tonishing to see how both the floor 
and the galleries would fill up with 
people anxious to hear the clear, 
plain way he would present his views 
——views that his hearers knew were 
based on conviction. 

He had great presence, as’ many 
of you will recall, and he spoke in 
a deep arresting voice. His speeches 
were never ghosted. Ideas he might 
obtain from others, although he had 
plenty of his own, but his manner 
of expressing them was always ori- 
ginal and always bore his own 
stamp. 


Little-Known Chapter 


This personal relationship explains 
in part why I am here today. But 
I would feel remiss if I did not 
call attention to a little-known chap- 
ter of Senator Norris’ legislative 
record. 

Today we have federal insurance 
of bank deposits, which has become 
one of the accepted facts of life. To- 
day the common man deposits his 
money, with calm reliance on this 
fact, in any of the country’s 13,000 
insured banks. 

He no longer goes to bed with the 
awful fear that tomorrow his bank 
may be closed and his life savings 
gone—a fear experienced by many 
Americans before the law was en- 
acted in 1933. 

Few people know that more than 
a quarter century earlier—in 1907— 









































“If I had it to do over I'd marry for 
love!” 








Senator Norris was sponsoring in the 
House of Representatives a proposal 
to provide just such insurance for de- 
posits in national banks. If enough 
other legislators had possessed his 
wisdom and foresight, it is prob- 
able that we would have avoided the 
banking collapse of a generation 
ago and all the misery and suffering 
it entailed. 


Broke Party Ranks 


Furthermore, not many people 
are aware of the fact that Senator 
Norris was one of only three Re- 
publican Senators who broke party 
ranks on December 23, 1913 and 
joined with a majority of Democrats 
to pass the Federal Reserve Act, 
which is the key pillar of our coun- 
try’s monetary structure. 

He was joined by fellow Repub- 
licans Wesley Jones of Washington 
and John W. Weeks of Massachusetts 
and one Progressive, Miles Poin- 
dexter of Washington. 

In voting for the Federal Reserve 
Act, the Senator not only had to 
follow a different course from that 
pursued by his party, he also had 
to stand against those with whom 
he had even stronger ties, his usual 
allies, liberals like La Follette of 
Wisconsin and Borah of Idaho. 
Thus the beginning of the institu- 
tion with which I am associated! 


No Better Standard 


I salute the memory of Senator 
Norris and express the wish that 
he could know of the many times 
I have sought his assistance—assist- 
ance which has always been forth- 
coming. 

On the mantle in my office stands 
his autographed picture. Time and 
again, when I have been faced with 
a difficult problem, I have found 
myself looking at him and in a way 
seeking his advice. Usually he will 
look down and counsel me _ this 
way: 

“First, be sure you have the 
facts. Second, decide what you 
think is right, fair, and best 
for the welfare of all the peo- 
ple—not just those whose spe- 
cial interests are at stake. And 
then, after your decision is 
made, stand up for it, even if 
alone, and let the chips fall 
where they may.” 

Could there be a better standard 
for public service—or for life itself? 

END 
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The Old Man was having teacher 
trouble again. He chose to call it 
that but, actually, he was pleased 
that the superintendent of his school 
and some of the teachers and students 
consulted with him from time to 
time about government and econo- 
mics. 

Presently, he was being questioned 
about mergers. They had asked him 
several questions and he had dis- 
cussed some of the things that could 
be said in favor of mergers and told 
them of some of the things that 
were on the unfavorable side. 

Then, they brought up the mat- 
ter of bank mergers; why there had 
been so many in recent years and 
why a bill had been passed to give 
the Justice Department some author- 
ity in bank mergers. 

“I think I need something con- 
crete to give them the next time we 
talk,” he said. 


illustrations 


I was pleased to learn that these 
discussions were on a continuing 
basis. ALL problems were not set- 
tled and all questions were not an- 
swered in just a few minutes of dis- 
cussion. They sometimes met several 
times. 

“Well,” I said, “why don’t you take 
the two leading industries in your 
town and make illustrations with 
them? These would be concrete.” 

“How would you approach it?” 
he asked. 

“I know that you practically 
nursed these industries through their 
first years. You have told me so. 
Once or twice you nearly despaired 
over them.” 

“Yes, I did that. I think that some- 
times I let my heart get ahead of 
my head and did things I really 
shouldn’t have done. But they came 
through all right.” 

“Okay. They both are now suc- 
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cessful. They don’t borrow any 
more, or very little. They have good 
deposit accounts with you. They em- 
ploy quite a few people. Suppose 
that some other fellow came to you 
who wanted to go into competition 
with one of these firms, and wanted 
you to nurse him through an in- 
cubation period. Suppose that you 
were confronted with doing the same 
thing for him that you did for the 
others. What would you do about 
it?” 
Things Are Different 


He studied quite awhile, and then 
said: “I wouldn’t do it.” 

“Why?” 

“It just doesn’t make sense for 
me to go out on a limb that way.” 

“You did it twice.” 

“Yes, but things are different.” 

“How are they different?” 

“Well, you know that it wouldn’t 
be right for me to finance a new 
firm to go into competition with an 
established firm which is now my 
good customer.” 














“Complaints have reached me about 
the number of your coffee breaks, 
Collins.” 





Bank Mergers Harm 


Starting Businessman 


“Okay. Put that situation into 
words your friends can understand 
and you have shown them why too 
many bank mergers may be operat- 
ing against small business and the 
small company trying hard to get a 
foothold. Every bank merger cuts 
down the chances a little business- 
man has to make a bank connection. 

“There is lots of talk about the 
big banks being able to serve their 
customers better by being able to 
make bigger loans. If that is true, 
which I doubt, it is more than off- 
set by the hardship worked on those 
who don’t need such big loans, but 
desperately need small loans, plus 
understanding and attention similar 
to that you gave your two principal 
industries when they were aborn- 
ing.” 

“I think I can do it,” he said. 
“I believe I can put it to them in a 
way they will understand. Thanks!” 


Self-protection 


As he hung up, I was thinking of 
Mark Twain’s remar® that “there’s 
a whole lot of human nature in all 
of us.” It wouldn’t make sense for 
the Old Man to finance an entre- 
preneur to go into competition with 
his now established customers. Hu- 
man nature runs contrary to such 
an idea. Self-protection is the first 
law of nature, and people who man- 
age banks and businesses are one 
of nature’s products. 

The Old Man and his two in- 
dustries have grown into a sort of 
protective alliance, unwritten, unac- 
knowledged, unpublicized, but, 
nevertheless, important and, present- 
ly, impenetrable. 

Enlarge the community from 5000 
to 500,000; decrease the numberof 
banks, and the same impenetrable 
situation develops. It’s just common 


sense. It’s a part of human nature. 
END 
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| want to talk to you today about a problem that I know 
all of you are concerned about—the new wave of bank 
mergers in this country. 

We used to have a lot of banks; back in 1921, we had 
almost 30,000. Just about every town of any size had 
at least one bank and, in many cases, several. 

The banking system of those days drew its vitality 
from vigorous competition among a multitude of inde- 
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pendent banks, locally organized, locally financed and 
locally managed. 

Small businessmen had many sources of capital. They 
knew their bankers, and their bankers knew them. Be- 
tween them, they formed a basis for healthy community 
economic development. 


Picture Different 


Today, the picture is far different. Instead of some 
30,000 banks, we have less than half that number— 
13,472 at the end of 1960. Moreover, the 100 largest 
banks now control 47.4 per cent of all commercial bank 
deposits, or more than $109 billion. 

Hundreds of small, rural American communities have 
become “bankless” towns. Many others are served by 
only one bank in place of the two or three which existed 
in the Nineteen Twenties. In the larger cities, we have 
more bank branches but fewer “trees.” 

Not only have the small businessman’s sources of 
capital become less numerous; apparently, he has found 
it increasingly difficult to tap the biggest and most afflu- 
ent sources of supply. 

A Federal Reserve Board study a few years ago showed 
that, among all classes of banks, those with deposits of 
$500 million or more made the least number and the 
smallest dollar volume of loans to small business. 

The Depression, of course, was the major factor in 
wiping out many banks. Nearly 800 disappeared in 1931 
alone through consolidations and absorptions. 

But by 1940, the rate of attrition by this route had 
fallen below 100 per year, and there it remained until 
the early Nineteen Fifties. Then it began going up again. 

Since 1950, more than 1,600 banks have vanished by 
way of merger and consolidation. Indeed, 1955 saw the 
disappearance of 232—the greatest number by these 
means in 35 years. 


Not the Weak 


Most of the banks swallowed up in the past decade 
have not been the weak, unsound ones of the kind need- 
ing rescue in the Depression pattern. Rather, they were 





Adapted from an address by Senator Kefauver before 
the 27th annual convention of The Independent Bankers 
Association in Washington, D.C. 
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strong, efficient, profitable—and competitive—plucked at 
the peak of their earning power. 

A large percentage of these mergers involved one or 
more giant banks with assets of $100 million or more. 
Many others were in the $50 million class. These merg- 
ers have spread across the land, though some have at- 
tracted greater attention than others. 

In New York City, the Mecca of banking in this coun- 
try, the peak year of 1955 witnessed the three largest 
bank mergers in our history in terms of total deposits. 
None of the parties in these consolidations could hardly 
be classified as “struggling.” 

Occurring as they have in “fat” rather than “lean” 
years and involving as they have so many giant banks, 
many of these mergers suggest a single motive: To 
gather into the hands of a few more and more of the 
private reins over the Nation’s economic power. 


Plugging a Loophole 


Of equal concern has been the approving attitude 
largely of the Comptroller of the Currency, and, until 
recently, a do-nothing attitude on the part of the Justice 
Department. 

As you know, the enforcement agencies during the 
previous Administration insisted that bank mergers ac- 
complished by asset acquisition were beyond the reach 
of Section 7 of the Clayton Act. 

Those of us in Congress who are most directly con- 
cerned with antitrust matters accordingly sought to plug 
this assumed loophole by the introduction of appropriate 
legislation. Many of you supported this effort. 

Our position was supported also by Representative 
Emanuel Celler of New York, Chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee and of its Antitrust Subcommittee. 
Indeed, Congressman Celler is one of the best-informed 
and most critical foes of monopolistic bank mergers in 
the Congress. 

In the absence of legislation applying the Clayton Act 
to bank mergers, we have urged the Justice Department 
to avail itself of an existing remedy, the Sherman Act. 
Under this law, it is possible to launch a successful 
attack upon certain bank mergers which have a monopo- 
listic effect. 


Difficulties 


Our pleas, for all practical purposes, fell on deaf 
ears. For a long time, the Justice Department failed to 
invoke the Sherman Act, and many important mergers 
went unchallenged. Indeed, had the Department denied 
clearance to the Chase-Manhattan consolidation, as it 
could have done, that marriage of giants probably would 
not have materialized. 

The position of the Comptroller of the Currency was 
seemingly less resistant. On the one hand, he indicated 
that he was applying the “substantial” lessening of com- 
petition tests of the Clayton Act to all bank mergers 
coming before him for determination. 

On the other hand was the record: Between 1950 and 
1958, that office approved 731 bank mergers—or more 
than half the total during that period—while disallowing 
only 22 for competitive reasons. The total resources of 
banks absorbed through these approved mergers was 
more than $11 billion. 

Almost a year ago, you will recall, the so-called Bank 
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Tass Kefauver, the United States Senator from { 
Tennessee and chairman of the Senate Antitrust 
and Monopoly Subcommittee, has long been known 
$ both for his militant trust and racket-busting ac- 3 
tivities and as a popular political personality. In 
1952 he sought the Democratic Presidential nomi- { 
$ nation and in 1956 was the running mate of Adlai 
Stevenson. Besides his work on the Senate Anti- 
trust Committee, he has served on the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business. 

The tall Tennessean first came to national prom- 
inence in 1948 when he took on the formidable 
Crump political organization and broke its hold 
in the state. 

In 1950-51 he captured the imagination of the 
nation when he conducted hearings of the Senate 
Committee to Investigate Organized Crime in Inter- 
state Commerce. Another of his more notable 
achievements was his investigation of drug prices 
at the manufacturer’s level, which revealed shock- 
ing mark-ups, excessive profits and misleading 
promotional advertising. 

As chairman of the Senate Antitrust and Mo- | 
nopoly Subcommittee since 1957, Senator Ke- $ 
fauver is a vigorous foe of the increasingly na- 
tional trend toward mergers in business and their 
ensuing monopolistic tendency to spiral prices be- 
yond the fair worth of their products. 

After years of persistent effort in the House and 
in the Senate, he saw the Celler-Kefauver Bill 3 
(to plug a loophole in the Clayton Antitrust 
Act) become a law in 1950. 

He was first elected to the Senate November | 
$ 2, 1948, and was re-elected to his third term by 
a two-to-one majority at the last general election. 
He is a graduate of the University of Tennessee 
and holds an LL.B. degree from Yale University. | 











Merger Act of 1960 was passed. Its purpose, according 
to the proponents, was to empower the bank regulatory 
agencies to regulate bank mergers according to what 
were described as “uniform standards.” 

In the words of the Chairman of the Committee 
which was holding hearings on the bill: “At the present 
time (1959) the authority of the banking agencies to 
control bank mergers is far from complete, and the 
standards are not clearly set forth.” 


Pattern Changed Little 


Under the bill as finally enacted, each merger under 
review by the appropriate regulatory agency must be 
tested as to its effect “on competition (including any 
tendency toward monopoly) .. .” 

Moreover, the law states, the reviewing agency “shall 
not approve the transaction unless, after considering all 
of such factors, it finds the transaction to be in the pub- 
lic interest.” 

The law also charges the reviewing agency, except. in 
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cases involving a bank about to fail, with requesting “a 
report on the competitive factors involved” from the two 
other regulatory agencies and the Attorney General. 

From the information I have, the 1960 law has done 
little to change the pattern of bank mergers in this coun- 
try from that which existed before the law was passed. 

Since the date of passage, May 13, 1960, I am ad- 
vised that at least 166 proposed bank mergers have been 
placed before the three bank regulatory agencies for 
determination. Of these, I am told, 105 have been ap- 
proved and only seven denied. My information about the 
remainder under review is incomplete. 

The information I have indicates that the Comptroller 
of the Currency approved 54 of the 105 mergers which 
have been cleared. He has denied only two. Between 
them, the Federal Reserve Board and the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation approved 51 and denied 
only five. 


Attitude Stiffens 


I do not know what opinions the Attorney General 
may have issued during the course of these reviews. But 
it is quite clear that the Department’s general attitude 
toward bank mergers has stiffened since the new Admin- 
istration took over in January. 

Within the space of six days during late February and 
early March, the Justice Department filed suit to block 
bank mergers in Milwaukee, Philadelphia and Lexington, 
Kentucky. Significantly, the Sherman Act, or the Clayton 
Act, or both, are invoked in each of these cases. 

My information indicates that the Comptroller of the 
Currency had approved two of these mergers. They com- 
bined the Philadelphia National Bank with the Girard 
Trust Corn Exchange Bank, and the First National Bank 
and Trust Company with the Security Trust Company, 
both of Lexington. 

In the Lexington case, one of the allegations is that 
the two banks seeking to merge would gain control of 
more than 94 per cent of the trust business handled by 
the commercial banks in that area. 

The filing of these suits represents a substantial—and 
healthy—change of attitude by the Justice Department 
toward bank mergers. Surely, any large financial insti- 
tutions contemplating merger will now think twice be- 
fore going ahead. 


Nagging Problems 


Many nagging problems in connection with bank merg- 
ers remain, however. They derive to a large extent from 
what appear to be the not-unforeseen shortcomings of 
the Bank Merger Act passed last year. 

This law requires that each of the bank regulatory 
agencies report to Congress at the end of each year what 


_action it has taken on various mergers, setting forth the 


“basis for its approval” and any opinion from the Attor- 
ney General. 

It appears that this reporting requirement is virtually 
meaningless insofar as current public interest is con- 
cerned. The practical effect is that there may be no 
public disclosure of merger approvals by the bank regu- 
latory agencies or of any contrary opinion by the At- 
torney General until the end of the year. By that time, 
the issues in questionable mergers would be cold. 

Most important, the 1960 law does not provide for 
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judicial review of the determinations made by the bank 
regulatory agencies. Nor is there any provision for pub- 
lic hearings before these agencies. This limits public dis- 
closure of official attitudes and actions and denies the 
public an opportunity to take part in the deliberations. 


Time To Re-examine 


Perhaps the time has come for Congress to re-examine 
the workability of the 1960 Act, particularly in light of 
what has happened since its passage. Obviously, this 
law hasn’t stopped the rash of bank mergers or slowed 
them down appreciably. 

Certainly we should seek an improvement in a system 
which affords no resolution of any conflicting opinions 
by the Attorney General and the bank regulatory agen- 
cies in mergers which are cleared. 

There seems also sufficient reason for replacing the 
competition tests now in the law with the “substantial” 
lessening of competition tests provided by the Clayton 
Act. Strong legal guidelines constitute a more desirable 
governor upon official action than the mechanism in the 
present law. 

We must stop these mergers somehow. Unless we halt 
this continuing concentration of the Nation’s banking 
business into fewer and larger banks, one of the strongest 
safeguards of a sound banking system—competition— 
will disappear. 

Your stake in this matter, as independent bankers, 
cannot be understated. Neither can that of the customers 
you serve. A sound banking system, and indeed a healthy 
economy, demands many sources of money, all vigorous- 
ly contending for the opportunity to make it available 
for useful purposes. 

I know that those of us in Washington who are fight- 
ing to keep these channels open can count on you for 
continued support. We cannot do it without your help. 

END 








“How do you know this isn’t one of those fly-by-night 
outfits?” 
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“THE CHAOS OF CIVIL CON. 
FLICT” was the theme of an exhibit 
displayed recently by the American 
National Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago, Illinois. The 12- 

window display, featuring 
reproductions of part of the 

National Archives’ exten- 

sive collection of outstand- 

ing Civil War photographs, 

was changed every two 

weeks until nearly 250 photographs 
were shown. The series included “The 
Faces of Civil War,” “Life in Camp,” 
“Behind the Lines and on the Sea,” 
“Offense and Defense,” and “The 
Aftermath.” 


FIRST LADY FASHIONS for the 
past 100 years were accurately por- 
trayed recently in this display of dolls 
at Chicago’s Marquette National 
Bank. Created by Mrs. John Boyle, 
who specializes in displays for Mar- 
quette National, the 20 dolls are 
authentically dressed and coiffured 
according to the styles of 
the women who lived in the 
White House during the last 
century. In the front row, 
from left, are Bess Wallace 
Truman, Lou Henry 
Hoover, Jacqueline Bouvier 
Kennedy, Mamie Doud Eisenhower 
and Anna Eleanor Roosevelt. The dis- 
play was featured in the Chicago Sun- 
day Tribune Magazine. The collection 
moved June 1 to the Chicago Public 
Library, and it is expected to go on 
display later in several store windows. 
The dolls have a remarkable resem- 
blance to the women they represent. 
Like many of Mrs. Boyle’s displays, 
the “First Lady” collection involved 
much painstaking research. She en- 
listed the aid of her son, Terry, at 
Georgetown Univeristy, and that of a 
Chicago woman, Ethel Clousings, who 
does much work with dolls. 











Bank windows 
are increasingly 
becoming little 
cultural centers. 
Here are some 
recent examples 
of how banks 
are catching the 
public eye with 
their “miniature 
museums, ” 





SOUND AND ANIMATION were featured in this unusual 
display at the Bank of Tomah in Tomah, Wisconsin. The 
exhibit, furnished by the U. S. Army Corps of Engineers, 
shows how America’s growing water needs are being 
met through navigation and flood control improvements 
on the nation’s waterways. The exhibit has a Tel-A-Story 
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SHIP MODEL valued at $3,000 and imported gifts were displayed recently 
at Citizens and Southern Bank of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania in observance of 
World Trade Week. The ship model, contributed by American Export Lines, 
Inc., is a replica of the firm’s S. S. Excalibur. Enclosed in glass, it measures 
three feet in length by one foot in height. Other items included a circular, gold- 
colored, 75-year-old calendar from India; a ceramic vase from Israel; a deco- 
rated leather covered bottle from Yugoslavia; a carved wooden model of a 
rhinoceros from Africa and a carved chest of wood from India. Looking over 
the display is Miss Mary Dolan, representing the Philadelphia Travel and 
Vacation Show, Inc. 


unit on the left holding 12 35mm slides. A large map of 
the Upper Mississippi River moves in flowing light, with a 
three-step translite at the top depicting how a lock works. 
Five telephones describe the work of the Corps of Engi- 
neers in navigation and flood control through a short 
recorded message. 
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Independents in New Jersey 
Standing Firm on Branching 


Survey Shows 78.5% of 
NJBA Oppose Branching 


Independent bankers in New Jersey 
are standing firm in their conviction 
that present branch banking limita- 
tions should be preserved in spite of 
a “citizens committee” recommenda- 
tion that the laws be eased. 

A survey conducted recently by 
the New Jersey Bankers Association 
showed that 78.5 per cent of the 
members responding are against any 
change in the present law. Two hun- 
dred and nineteen of the NJBA’s 264 
member banks returned the question- 
naire. 

No bankers are on the citizens com- 
mittee, which was appointed by Bank- 
ing and Insurance Commissioner 
Charles R. Howell to study branch 
banking statutes in New Jersey. The 
committee report was released early 
in June. 

Besides its recommendations that 
the branching laws be expanded, the 
seven-member committee also recom- 
mended that a new committee or com- 
mission be appointed to further study 
the banking situation in the state. 

The executive committee of the 
NJBA has decided to make no com- 
ment on the recommendations until 
the new study committee suggested 
by the Chandler committee makes its 
report, a spokesman said. 

The Chandler committee recom- 
mended that New Jersey banks be 
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permitted to branch within a 15-mile 
radius of the home office regardless 
of county lines and that the existing 
ban on branching across municipal 
lines within a county be eliminated. 

In a letter to Dr. Chandler in April, 
Frank S. Flowers, New Jersey di- 
rector of The Independent Bankers 
Association, cautioned that any 
change in the present territorial re- 
strictions will fesult in the giants 
swallowing the small community 
banks. Mr. Flowers is president of 
the First National Bank and Trust 
Company, Paulsboro. 

“The trend of most segments of 
business, of late, is to concentrate 
through mergers and other forms of 
acquisition,” Mr. Flowers said. “We 
are fast coming to a point where the 
business of a community is pretty 
much in the hands of giants. 

“If banking in New Jersey would 
get to the point where a few large 
organizations controlled the bank- 
ing of our state, it would be an in- 
vitation to the federal government 
to nationalize banks. I do not be- 
lieve we would want this. 


Preserve Home Banks 


“We believe a home-owned and 
home-controlled bank serves the best 
interest of the community. 

“We believe, as far as possible, in 


the economic self-determination of a 
community. 

“We believe in our independent 
banking system. 

“We believe bank holding com- 
panies to be an evil that likewise will 
spell the doom of small banks. 

“We believe the history of the 
small banks during the great reces- 
sion will prove local banks had a 
heart and did save many a communi- 
ty. 

“We are opposed to any major 
change in our present law.” 

Under New Jersey law, no bank 
or savings bank may establish or 
maintain any branch outside its own 
county. 

A bank or savings bank may 
establish or maintain a branch out- 
side the municipality in which it 
maintains its principal office only if 
it acquires the office or offices through 
merger; if it acquires the office or 
offices of a banking institution in 
liquidation or in contemplation of 
liquidation or if the municipality in 
which the office is to be located has 
no bank, savings bank or branch 
office. 

The Commissioner may consider 
no application that fails to conform 
to these statutory provisions. But he 
may approve applications conforming 
to these statutory limitations only if 
he further finds that the interests of 
the public will be-served to advantage 
by the establishment of the branch 
and that conditions in the locality—in 
which the proposed branch office~is 
to be established afford reasonable 
promise of successful operation. 

The Chandler committee recom- 
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mended the elimination of all statu- 
tory provisions restricting branching 
across municipal lines within a coun- 
ty. 

It also recommended that a bank 
or savings bank be permitted to 
establish a branch or branches not 
only in its own county, but also in 
a county or counties other than the 
one in which its head office is domi- 
ciled, subject to the following limita- 
tions: 

1. The branch shall be a new office 
and shall not be acquired through 
merger or through acquisition of the 
assets of an existing bank. 

2. The branch shall be located not 
more than 15 miles from the location 
of the head office of the bank (The 
15-mile figure is “admittedly arbi- 
trary,” according to the committee). 

3. The application to establish the 
branch or branches must be approved 
by the Commissioner of Banking and 
Insurance. The Commissioner shall 
grant approval only if he finds that 
the interests of the public will be 
served to advantage by the establish- 
ment of the branch and that condi- 
tions in the locality in which the 
proposed branch office is to be estab- 
lished afford reasonable promise of 
successful operation. 


Broader Problems 

The report added that these recom- 
mendations “hardly touch the broad- 
er problems of promoting adequacy 
of banking services for large busi- 
ness, and of promoting the develop- 
ment of a banking structure that will 
provide the best combination of bank- 
ing efficiency and effective competi- 
tion.” 

“We recommend,” the Chandler 
committee report continued, “that a 
new committee or commission be ap- 
pointed and given adequate time and 
resources to make a thorough analy- 
sis of the banking situation and pros- 
pects in New Jersey and to recom- 
mend appropriate changes in the 
banking statutes.” 

According to the Chandler com- 
mittee, the questions the new com- 
mittee should consider include the 
following: 

1. The relative role of independent 
unit banks, branch banks and hold- 
ing company banks. Existing New 
Jersey laws prohibit holding company 
banking, in effect, since they limit 
bank holding companies to control of 
one bank. 

2. The extent to which the statutes 
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HONORARY DOCTOR OF LAWS degree was awarded to O. M. 
Jorgenson, board chairman of Security Trust & Savings Bank 
of Billings, Montana, recently by Rocky Mountain College. 
The citation recognized Mr. Jorgenson’s “outstanding achieve- 
ment” in his chosen vocation and as a member of the Federal 
Reserve Board for the Ninth Federal Reserve District. “Your 
distinguished service as a member of the board of trustees of 
Rocky Mountain College, your patience, determination, opti- 
mism, and steadfast loyalty have helped to sustain the institu- 
tion through the years,” the citation said. “Rocky Mountain 
College is proud to confer upon you the degree of Doctor of 


Laws, Honoris Causis.” 





inhibit banks from becoming large 
enough to provide adequate loans and 
other services to their customers and 
to achieve reasonable efficiency. 

3. The limits that should be placed 
upon the geographic scope of branch 
banks. 

4. How bank mergers should be 
regulated. 

5. Whether holding company bank- 
ing would serve the public interest. 

Members of the Chandler commit- 
tee include Robert K. Bell, an at- 



























eral, Kansas, offers streamlined 


torney from Ocean City; William A. 
Wachenfeld, a retired justice of the 
New Jersey State Supreme Court; 
Francis W. Hopkins, professor of 
economics at Douglas College, New 
Brunswick; Milton C. Lightner, chair- 
man, Singer Manufacturing Com- 
pany; Mrs. Jessamine Merrill, form- 
er president, New Jersey League of 
Women Voters and Dr. William H. 
Martin, former dean of agriculture, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick. 

END 
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This article was adapted from 
Secretary Freeman’s address before 
the 27th annual convention of The 
Independent Bankers Association 
in Washington, D.C. 


Rural area development is one of 
the great remaining frontiers of our 
nation in our time. Strengthening 
these areas—helping their people to 
become more productive units of so- 
ciety—can be one of the most re- 
warding and profitable tasks of this 
decade. 

In 1959 about 36 per cent of all 
farm families in the nation had in- 
comes of less than $2,000. The 
amount of underemployment among 
agricultural workers is presently 
equivalent to 1,400,000 man-years of 
unemployment. 

As many of you well know, how- 
ever, more telling than any statistics 
is a single visit to a family trapped 
by the chronic rural recession of re- 
cent years. Its home is an unpainted, 
ramshackle affair; there is no indoor 
plumbing. The children have inade- 
quate clothing and shoes; their diet 
is poor. Their father is not lacking 
in industry, but he is about to lose 
hope of a better life for himself and 
his family. 


Roots in Change 


The chronic problems of rural 
underemployment and low income 
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The 
SQUEEZE 


on America’s 
Farmers 


BY ORVILLE L. FREEMAN 


United States Secretary of Agriculture 


have some of their roots in agricul- 
tural change. In some places, farms 
have been consolidated into larger 
units, and small family farmers have 
been pushed out of full-time agricul- 
ture. 

In other places, particularly in hill 
regions, farms are too small and land 
too poor to support adequately the 
families which live upon them. In 
still other areas, agricultural ma- 
chinery has replaced farm laborers. 

In general, it takes fewer men 
today to produce the food and fiber 
consumed in the United States. In 
other rural areas, such as parts of 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania, and 
southern Illinois, closed or partially 
shutdown coal mines have created 
severe unemployment. 

Many manufacturing industries 
which also employ rural workers have 
laid off thousands of employees in 
recent months. There are not enough 
jobs to go around in rural America. 


Vigorous Program 


It is no solution to the problem 
to suggest that underemployed rural 
Americans migrate to our towns and 
cities. Some migration will continue 
to take place. But in the long run the 
basic emphasis must be placed on 
developing, to the fullest, the eco- 
nomic opportunities that exist in 
rural areas. 

The Kennedy Administration rec- 
ommended and supported legislation 


to give aid in the form of loans and 
grants to depressed areas to help 
them create new jobs and _ public 
facilities. In the USDA, we have mo- 
bilized all our resources to spearhead 
a vigorous program of rural com- 
munity improvement. 

Where business is bad, many peo- 
ple get behind in repaying loans, the 
local bank funds are tied up, all 
credit gets tight; the very people who 
can best see the business opportun- 
ities of the area and would normally 
develop these opportunities become 
powerless to perform their natural 
function in the economy. 

On top of this, the areas that have 
suffered longest from chronic under- 
employment and poverty receive the 
first and hardest blows when em- 
ployment falls off in other places. 

Typically, the people who lose jobs 
first in a business decline are those 
who are least trained and probably 
last hired, and these are more often 
than not the people who come from 
underdeveloped areas. 


Industrial Stimulation 


Stimulating industrial develop- . 


ment in rural areas will help the en- 
tire nation. Forty-five out of every 
100 farm operators had nonfarm in- 
come in 1959; 36 per cent of farm 
operators got most of their income 
from off-farm jobs. But we need to 
provide many more opportunities for 
part-time work off the farm, and 
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Farmer-Labor ticket. 


in charge of veterans affairs. 





Orville L. Freeman served three terms as governor of Minnesota 
before he was appointed Secretary of Agriculture by President Ken- 
nedy. He was first elected governor in 1954 on the Democratic 


He is a graduate of the University of Minnesota Law School and 
practiced law prior to his election as governor. He was also assistant 
to Minneapolis Mayor Hubert Humphrey—now Senator Humphrey— 


He served in the U. S. Marine Corps during World War II and 
received the Order of Purple Heart after he was wounded while 
leading a combat patrol. He later helped establish and administer the 
Marine Corps rehabilitation program. 

At the 1960 Democratic National Convention, Mr. Freeman had 
the honor of placing in nomination the name of the winning Pres- 
idential candidate—John F. Kennedy. 








rural industries offer the best answer 
to the problem. 

As the Washington Post said in an 
editorial this week: 

“From the viewpoint of the Na- 
tion as well as that of the cities 
it would be desirable to slow 
down this frantic concentration 
of population in a relatively few 
large centers. A national policy 
of decentralizing industrial 
growth thus seems to be in 
order. The location of industrial 
plants in rural areas, where 
feasible, would serve the double 
purpose of relieving shaky econ- 
omies of many small towns 
while easing the growth prob- 
lems of the big cities.” 

Agriculture owes a great deal to 
the banking profession for the fi- 
nancial help, counsel, and under- 
standing it has provided. 

Time and again, bankers have 
staked their reputations on the abil- 
ity of farm families to overcome fi- 
nancial obstacles. 

Farm people appreciate this. They 
want to continue to depend on com- 
mercial banks for many of their 


credit needs. 

But bankers know that many of 
our once-prosperous farm communi- 
ties have been hard pressed in recent 
years by the cost-price squeeze. 
Farmers have an average capital in- 
vestment excluding the farm home 
of $36,000—yet they receive for 
their labor an average of about 81 
cents an hour. 


Success Brings Distress 


In production, our agriculture has 
reached a pinnacle of success. Two 


decades ago, the average farm worker 
produced enough food and fiber to 
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support about 11 persons. Today he 
produces enough for about 25. 

And U. S. consumers buy a bal- 
anced and varied diet for approxi- 
mately one-fifth of their take-home 
pay, a smaller proportion than any- 
where else in the world. 

Agriculture’s success in produc- 
tion has brought its reward—but to 
the consumer not to the farmer. To 
the farmer, productive success has 
brought economic distress. 

Comparing 1960 with 1952, we 
find farm output up 19 per cent and 
farm income down by precisely the 
same figure—19 per cent. 

In terms of 1947-49 dollars the 
average person living on a farm had 
an income from all sources of $830 
in 1950 and $828 in 1960. But the 
average nonfarm person had $1,542 
in 1950 and $1,804 in 1960. The 
total real income of our farm people 
declined slightly while that of non- 
farm people increased by 17 per cent. 


More Apparent 


The inequity becomes even more 
apparent when we examine the pro- 
duction and income records of vari- 
ous farm enterprises. 

Contrasting 1947-49 with 1957-60: 


New Jersey egg producers 
raised their net production per 
farm 54 per cent—but net farm 
income dropped 68 per cent. 

Eastern Wisconsin dairy 
farmers raised production per 
farm 42 per cent—but income 
dropped 2 per cent. 

Wheat, small grains, and live- 
stock producers in the Northern 
Plains raised production per 
farm 16 per cent—but income 
dropped 28 per cent. 


Hog, beef fattening producers 
in the Corn Belt raised pro- 
duction per farm 36 per cent— 
but income dropped 28 per cent. 
Farmers have been subsidizing 
consumers. Yet, within the past few 
weeks, I’ve read charges that farmers 
are people who have chosen “to farm 
and complain,” that the farmer is a 
“kept man” between wars. 

This is a great injustice—it should 
concern us all as fair-minded people. 


Equality Asked 


The farmer is the only basic pro- 
ducer in the economy with no effec- 
tive means of adjusting production to 
demand. 

Other basic producers, such as steel, 
can effectively adjust their produc- 
tion. 

Labor has the instrument of col- 
lective bargaining whereby millions 
of individual workers can cooperate 
to achieve a fair return to their pro- 
ductive activity. 

All the farmer is asking for is 
equality of economic opportunity. 

Farmers, too, need machinery for 
coming together and developing sup- 
ply adjustment programs. The Ag- 
ricultural Act of 1961 would pro- 
vide this machinery—along with 
democratic methods for approving or 
rejecting farm programs. It would 
also specifically provide safeguards 
for consumers’ interests. 

We believe the American public is 
beginning to realize how essential a 
healthy agriculture is to the long- 
term soundness of our economy. This 
is the basis on which we seek support 
from cities and towns, as well as 
from the farms, for the program 
proposed by this Administration. 

Support Urged 

I know my farmer friends in Min- 
nesota liked to discuss their plans 
and credit needs with bankers who 
had a real knowledge of what it takes 
to run a farm. 

I know you will continue to as- 
sume the maximum practicable re- 
sponsibility for the financial growth 
of your communities. 

Keep up the fine working rela- 
lations that exist between the banks 
and the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion. 

And finally, support and _partici- 
pate in the Rural Area Development 


Program. 


: 
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Millstadt, Illinois—The death of 
Gustav F. Baltz, 85, retired president 
of the First National Bank of Mill- 
stadt, has been reported. 

Mr. Baltz was one of the founders 
of the bank and was its first cashier 
when it opened for business June 1, 
1903. He had been president for 
many years before retiring about two 
years ago. 

Before entering banking, he was 
principal of the Millstadt grade school 
for three years following his gradu- 
ation from the Illinois State Normal 
School in 1900. He was active in the 
college’s alumni association and was 
president of the old Millstadt Milling 
Company and a past director of the 
Millstadt Lumber Company. 


He was also prominent in civic af- 
fairs and was active in the establish- 
ment of Pleasant View Tuberculosis 
Sanitorium near East St. Louis. 


Survivors include his wife; four 
sons, Harold Baltz, Belleville, Illi- 
nois; Dr. Wilson Baltz, Bloomington, 
Illinois; Merton and Woodrow Baltz, 
Millstadt, and two daughters, Miss 
Mildred Baltz, Millstadt, and Mrs. 
Lee A. Rodgers, Monmouth, Illinois. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota—Fi- 
delity Bank and Trust Company has 
improved its position among the 
2,000 largest banks in the United 
States, according to the American 
Banker’s Association Annual Roll 
Call Edition. 

The listing for 1960 reveals that 
Fidelity Bank and Trust gained 55 
places over its ranking for 1959. 

Fidelity is the largest state-char- 
tered bank in Minnesota and largest 
bank outside the loop in Minneapolis. 
Bank president is C. Herbert Cornell. 
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Chicago, Illinois—Approval of 
a proposal increasing the number of 
directors from 14 to 17 at the Ameri- 
can National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago has been announced 
by Lawrence F. Stern, board chair- 
man. 
Mr. Stern also reported the elec- 
tion of three new directors, all presi- 
dents of nationally-known Chicago 
companies. They are B. E. Bensinger, 
president, Brunswick Corporation; 
Graham J. Morgan, president, U. S. 
Gypsum Company and Edward W. 
Wilson, president, Armour and Com- 
pany. 
* 


Grand Haven, Michigan—Se- 
curity First Bank and Trust Com- 
pany is planning to construct a new 
building to house its Fruitport, Mich- 
igan, office. The bank’s other offices 
are in Grand Haven and Ravenna, 
Michigan. 

The Fruitport office recently cele- 
brated its fifth anniversary with an 
open house. 

The new structure will have ample 
parking, a drive-up window and five 
teller stations along with safe depos- 
it facilities. Completion is expected 
before the end of the year. 


Los Angeles, California—John 
R. Keener has been elected a vice 
president of Union Bank in the com- 
mercial loan division at the Beverly 
Hills regional head office, according 
to Harry J. Volk, president. 

Mr. Volk also announced the pro- 
motion of Henry M. Duque to assist- 
ant cashier, organization develop- 
ment division, and Richard B. Semon 
to assistant cashier, operations, San 
Fernando Valley regional head of- 
fice. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota— 
Christian Ries, 54, assistant vice 
president of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Minneapolis, died May 27. 

Starting with the bank in 1922, he 
worked in several of the operating de- 
partments, was made assistant cashier 
in 1949 and assistant vice president 
in 1953. 

During most of his banking career, 
Mr. Ries was active in the American 
Institute of Banking. Minnesota bank- 
ers will particularly remember him 
for his activities with the educational 
committee of the Association in the 
establishment of AIB study groups 
throughout the state. 

During this period the number of 
groups and the total enrollment were 
increased to a point where Minnesota 
achieved national recognition in this 
activity. 

Mr. Ries is survived by his wife; 
two sons, Christian Robert and John 
Steward; three brothers, Walter A. 
Ries and George Ries, Minneapolis, 
and Paul Ries, Sioux Falls, South Da- 
kota and a sister, Mrs. Donald 
Stretch, Spokane, Washington. 


Dallas, Texas—The Republic Na- 
tional Bank of Dallas, which moved 
into a new $25 million building only 
seven years ago, has announced plans 
for another multiple-story building 
adjacent to the present structure. 

Advance announcement of plans 
for the new building were made 
jointly by Karl Hoblitzelle, chair- 


man of the board, and James Ww. 


Aston, president of Republic. 

The new building will occupy 
35,000 square feet of ground area 
and architectural treatment of the 
building will harmonize with that of 
the present structure, which occupies 
about 45,000 square feet. 
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Chicago, Illinois—The South 
East National Bank of Chicago has 
named Marshall 
Korshak, senior 
member of the 
law firm of Kor- 
shak and Roth- 
man and a mem- 
ber of the state 
senate since 1950, 
as a director. 

3 ae Senator Korshak 
MR. KORSHAK fills the board 
vacancy resulting from the recent 
death of William W. Scott, former 
president of Federal Sign and Signal 
Corporation. 





Dallas, Texas—Five new direc- 
tors and an executive committee chair- 
man have been appointed by the 
board of directors of the Republic 
National Bank of Dallas. 

The announcement was made by 
Karl Hoblitzelle, chairman of the 
board, and James W. Aston, presi- 
dent and chief executive officer of the 
bank. 

New directors are Jerome K. Cross- 
man, investments; David L. Florence, 
vice president of Mayflo Oil Com- 
pany; Charles Meyer, vice president, 
Sears, Roebuck and Company; Les- 
ter T. Potter, president of Lone Star 
Gas Company and Lone Star Pro- 
ducing Company and Charles A. 
Sammons, chairman of the board of 
Reserve Life Insurance Company. 

Appointed chairman of the execu- 
tive committee was James M. Cum- 
by, a senior vice president of Re- 
public who joined the bank’s staff on 
October 8, 1920, the year the bank 
was organized. 

Named to the newly-created classi- 
fication of “associate director” were 
Hamlett Harrison, vice president, 
Trinity University Insurance Com- 
pany; J. C. Karcher, president, Con- 
cho Petroleum Company; B. F. Me- 
Lain, president, Hart Furniture Com- 
pany and Julius H. Pearlstone, presi- 
dent, Pearlstone Mill and Elevator 
Company. 


East Moline, Illinois — Mrs. 
Louise . Pletcher, assistant secretary 
of the State Bank-of East Moline, has 
been elected president of the Moline 
Chapter of the Illinois Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s 


Clubs, Inc. 
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Buchanan, Michigan — Miss 
Betty Noldon, 21-year-old secretary 
aes at Inter-City Bank 
(formerly Union 
State Bank) has 
been crowned 
“Miss NAACP of 
Southwestern 
Michigan.”’ She 
reigned as queen 
of the Niles 
Branch NAACP 

MISS NOLDON _float in the Grand 
Floral Parade recently in Benton 
Harbor and Saint Joseph during the 
Blossomtime festival. Miss Noldon, 
who is 5 feet, 10 inches tall, was 1956 
Buchanan High School homecoming 
queen. 

*® 


Daytona Beach, Florida—John 
W. Callahan, vice president of the 
Commercial Bank at Daytona Beach, 
has been elected chairman of the 
East Volusia—Flagler County chap- 
ter of the American Red Cross. He 
recently headed the local United Fund 
campaign, which set a new fund- 
raising record. 








Omaha, Nebraska — Ralph E. 
Peterson has been elected vice presi- 
dent in the cor- 
respondent bank 
department of 
the First Nation- 
al Bank of Oma- 
ha. Until recent- 
ly he was a sen- 
ior examiner for 
the Nebraska De- 
partment of 
MR. PETERSON Banking, which 
he joined in 1949 after working in 
the First National Bank, Stromsburg, 
Nebraska. 





Menomonie, Wisconsin — The 
Bank of Menomonie, by cash sub- 
scription, has increased its capital 
from $110,000 to $150,000 and sur- 
plus from $150,000 to $200,000. Un- 
divided profits and reserves as of May 
25 totalled $213,368, making a total 
structure of over a half million 
dollars. The increases were necessi- 
tated by a continuous growth in de- 
posits, which currently total nearly 
$6 million. 





NEW OPERATIONS CENTER of the Southern Bank of Nor- 
folk, Virginia, which handles the bank’s general bookkeeping, 
auditing, proof and transit, customer’s bookkeeping and print- 
ing, began functioning recently. The $250,000, four-story build- 
ing, contains 24,000 square feet of floor space and houses a staff 
of 70. Some of the most modern banking equipment now in use 
is found in the building. An exhibition of the equipment was 


staged at a recent open house. 
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Foundation 
Membership 
at New High 


Membership in the Foundation for 
Commercial Banks has risen to an 
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all-time high of 5,815 commercial 
banks, with members in every state, 
according to L. M. Schwartz, chair- 
man. 

Nationwide, the Foundation mem- 
bers represent 70 per cent of depos- 
its in commercial banks. 

Mr. Schwartz, president of the Citi- 
zens State Bank, Paola, Kansas, was 
re-elected chairman at the Founda- 
tion’s annual meeting recently. Elect- 
ed for a three-year term on the board 
of trustees was S. J. Kryzsko, presi- 
dent, Winona National & Savings 
Bank, Winona, Minnesota. Mr. 
Kryzsko has been a sponsor and 
Minnesota State Chairman for the 
Foundation since its inception. 

The board of trustees was in- 
creased from 12 to 15 members. The 
three new members, elected as trus- 
tees-at-large, are William M. Jen- 
kins, president, the First National 
Bank of Everett, Washington; Allen 
Morgan, president, the First Nation- 
al Bank of Memphis, Tennessee and 
Joseph C. Welman, president, Bank 
of Kennett, Missouri. 

Re-elected to the executive com- 
mittee were Mr. Schwartz; Morris 
R. Brownell, Jr., vice chairman— 
advertising and Seward D. Schooler, 
vice chairman—finance. Mr. Morgan 
is newly-elected to the executive 
committee as vice chairman—mem- 
bership. 

Re-elected to three-year terms as 
trustees were Lloyd L. Austin, pres- 
ident, Security First National Bank 
of Los Angeles, California; George 
Goodwin, vice president, the First 
National Bank, Atlanta, Georgia; 
and Seward D. Schooler, president, 
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Los Angeles, California—Union 
Bank will be the major tenant in 
a spectacular new $11 million, 22- 
story skyscraper to be built on the 
southwest corner of Wilshire Boule- 
vard and Western Avenue. 

The bank has reserved 60,000 
square feet, including the ground 
floor, lower level and second and third 
floors for a new Mid-Wilshire re- 
gional head office and the 22nd floor 
for administrative headquarters. 

Union Bank also will be the major 
tenant in the $2 million, six-story 
Lawrence Welk-Union Bank building 
now nearing completion at 2444 Wil- 
shire Boulevard in Santa Monica. 


Chicago, Illinois—W. W. Mc- 
Callum, president of John Morrell & 
Co., meat packers, and S. M. Kenne- 
dy, president of Consolidated Foods 
Corporation, have been elected direc- 
tors of National Boulevard Bank of 
Chicago. 

The announcement was made by 
O. P. Decker, bank president. 

Earle D. Atwater, treasurer-retired 
of William Wrigley, Jr., Company, 
has been named an Honorary Direc- 
tor of the bank. 


* 
Newark, New Jersey—Orville E. 


Beal, executive vice president of the 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, has been elected to the ad- 
visory board of the Millburn-Short 
Hills office of the National State 
Bank of Newark. 





Coshocton National Bank, Coshoc- 
ton, Ohio. 

Roger H. Woods, Jr., was re-elected 
executive secretary of the Foundation 
and Mrs. Dorothy E. Powers, as- 
sistant secretary. 

Other Trustees include J. W. Bel- 
lamy, Jr., president, National Bank 
of Commerce, Pine Bluff, Arkansas; 
Gaylord A. Freeman, Jr., pres- 
ident, The First National Bank of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois; William 
R. Kennedy, president, The Union 
Market National Bank, Watertown, 
Massachusetts; Royal L. Mullins, 
president, the Wolfe City National 
Bank, Wolfe City, Texas; J. Harvie 
Wilkinson, Jr., State-Planters Bank 
of Commerce & Trusts, Richmond, 
Virginia and William H. Moore, 
chairman of the board, Bankers 
Trust Company, New York. 





San Diego, California—The 
board of directors of San Diego Trust 
& Savings Bank has elected Fred 
Gurney, manager of the El Cajon 
branch, assistant vice president, and 


Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton assistant 

manager of the Park West branch. 
The announcement was made by 

Thomas W. Sefton, president. 

Mr. Gurney, a native of Manches- 
ter, England, joined the bank in 
April, 1946, Mrs. Hamilton’s election 
as assistant branch manager marks 
the first time a woman has been 
named to a managerial position of 
this rank, Mr. Sefton said. She 
joined the bank in 1949. 


Concord, New Hampshire— 
Kenneth W. Feldhusen, 51, former 
vice president in charge of business 
development at National Community 
Bank, Rutherford, New Jersey, has 
accepted a position in much the same 
capacity with the Concord National 
Bank, 

Bank President Philip H. Butter- 
field said Mr. Feldhusen will also 
head the bank’s marketing research 
department, advertising and public 
relations and the community relations 
programs. 


Detroit, Michigan—Charles D. 
Slay, 43, vice president of the Bank 
of the Commonwealth, has been ap- 
pointed Michigan State Banking 
Commissioner by Governor John B. 
Swainson. 

Mr. Slay succeeds Jerome J. Ziel- 
inski, who has resigned to return to 
his former position as senior vice 
president of Public Bank, Detroit. 

Mr. Slay’s term will end December 
31, 1962. 

He has been affiliated with Bank 
of the Commonwealth since 1941 and 
has been a vice president of the 
institution since 1953. 

He attended Detroit Commercial 
College, the University of Montana 
and Detroit University. 


Omaha, Nebraska—Joe Shaver 
has been elected to the board of 
directors of the Douglas County 
Bank, according to K. G. Harvey, 
president and board chairman. Mr. 
Shaver, a lifelong Omaha resident, 
is president of Shaver’s Enterprises, 
Inc. 
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Mesa, Arizona—First Security 
Bank, a new independent banking 
firm, is scheduled to begin operation 
here early in September, according 
to Robert C. Haden, president. 

Located a few miles southeast of 
Phoenix in downtown Mesa, the new 
bank expects to draw on more than 
95,000 prospective customers in the 
immediate trading area. 

The First Security Bank is capital- 
ized at $1 million ($500,000 capital 
stock; $300,000 surplus funds; $200,- 
000 undivided profits). 

Directors of the new bank are all 
local men. Stock is owned almost 
entirely by residents of Mesa and the 
immediate area. 

Mr. Haden said the need for a 
“‘home-oriented bank was demon- 
strated by the fact that the initial 
stock offering was 50 per cent over- 
subscribed by investors in our area.” 

Prior to accepting the presidency 
of First Security Bank, Mr. Haden 
was president of First Citizens Bank, 
Dallas, Texas, and he has had more 
than 15 years experience as a bank 
official in New Mexico and Texas. 

Also slated for a top executive posi- 
tion with First Security Bank is T. 
H. Shearin, widely known banker and 
business executive in Mesa business 
circles. 


Dallas, Texas—George J. Watts, 
vice president in charge of advertis- 
ing and public relations for the Re- 
public National Bank of Dallas, has 
been elected president of the Dallas 
Advertising League. 

Mr. Watts was voted the most val- 
uable member of the League in 1958. 
He came to Republic in 1952 as head 
of the advertising and public relations 
department. 

Republic National Bank of Dallas 
recently completed the conversion of 
all personal accounts to its fully auto- 
mated check handling and posting 
system, according to James W. Aston, 
president. 


Kansas City, Missouri—William 
Miller has been appointed assistant 
vice president of City National Bank 
and Trust Company. Mr. Miller, who 
was previously manager of the bank’s 
Cross-Town office, has been assigned 
to the correspondent banking divi- 
sion and will cover the northern half 
of Missouri. 
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Royal, lowa—Larry L. Olson, as- 
sistant cashier at the First National 
Bank in Manning, Iowa, has pur- 
chased the E. H. Kruse and Winfield 
Bailey stock in the Home State Bank 
of Royal. 

He has been elected vice president 
and cashier and a member of the 
board of directors, succeeding Win- 
field Bailey. 

Peter Beck, inactive vice president, 
was advanced to president, succeed- 
ing E. H. Kruse. 

The Bankers Service Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa, negotiated the sale. 


Pearland, Texas—Pearland State 
Bank celebrated the grand opening of 
its new bank building at special cere- 
monies recently. The new bank build- 
ing provides 7,000 square feet of 
space, with another 600 square feet 
under cover. Pearland State Bank 
opened for business in January, 1960, 
and has occupied temporary quarters 
since that time. 

Officers are M. Waddell Moursund, 
president; A. L. Poe, vice president 
and cashier and Charles L. Spears, as- 


sistant cashier. 


“WELCOME ANGELS” LUNCHEON, which feted the new Los 





Newark, New Jersey— William 
H. Keith, president of National State 
Bank of Newark, has been elected 
president of the New Jersey Bankers 
Association. 

Mr. Keith, who joined the bank in 
1940 as a credit man, was elected 
bank president on January 12, 1961, 
succeeding W. Paul Stillman. He is a 
graduate of the Massachusetts I[nsti- 
tute of Technology and was a report- 
er and credit analyst for Dun and 
Bradstreet before starting his bank- 
ing career. 

He is a member of the Board of 
Governors of the New York Chapter 
of Robert Morris Associates. 

Mr. Keith and his wife, Elinore, 
have one son, Douglas, who is mar- 
ried. 

* 


Ontario, California—Ralph V. 
Arnold, chairman of the board and 
president of The First National Bank 
of Ontario, has announced the elec- 
tion of John M. Hendricks, Jr., as 
assistant vice president. 

Mr. Hendricks joined the bank in 
1958, and was appointed assistant 
cashier and manager of the credit 
analysis department. 





Angeles Angels major league baseball team, was staged recently 
by Fidelity Bank of Los Angeles and Beverly Hills. Shown at 
luncheon, from left, are Fred Haney, general manager of the 
team; baseball immortal Ty Cobb; Stanley M. Stalford, chair- 
man of the board of Fidelity Bank and Ford Frick, baseball 
commissioner. Other guests of honor included team owners 
Gene Autry and Robert Reynolds; team manager Bill Rigney; 
American League Chairman William Harridge; American 
League President Joe Cronin; Los Angeles Dodgers owner 
Walter O’Malley and New York Yankees co-owner Del Webb. 
Mr. Stalford and Bank President Murray L. Tanner personally 
greeted each guest as he arrived. 
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Outlook for 1961 Is Sound 
at Bank Building Company 


Bank Building and Equipment Corpo- 
ration’s outlook for 1961 is “both 
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sound and optimistic,” according to 
L. J. Orabka, president. 

Mr. Orabka told stockholders at a 
recent meeting that the company’s 





MR. OWENS 


MR. DEUTCH 


sales in 1960—a year in which busi- 
ness generally suffered dips in sales 
and profits—climbed to an all-time 
high of $28,300,000. 

“This represents a very substantial 
$5,350,000 increase over the $22,- 
950,000 reported to you for 1959,” 
the president said. 

Mr. Orabka also announced the 
election of three new company ofhi- 
cers. 

They are D. E. Mosby, named vice 
president, advertising and public re- 
lations; C. H. Deutch, assistant secre- 
tary and chief accountant, promoted 
to assistant vice president and R. O. 
Owens, assistant chief accountant, 
elected to succeed Mr. Deutch as as- 
sistant secretary. 

Mr. Mosby, who joined the com- 
pany in 1955, installed and directed 
the personnel department, served on 
the sales staff and installed the com- 
pany’s public relations and advertis- 
ing division. 

Mr. Deutch joined the firm’s ac- 
counting department in 1948 and be- 
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came assistant secretary in 1953. Mr. 
Owens joined Bank Building in 1953 
and was named assistant chief ac- 
countant in 1958. 

Mr. Orabka said while sales in- 
creased during 1960, so did the cost 
of securing them—principally in the 
areas of labor and materials, but to a 
lesser degree in departmental costs 
as well. 

“Despite these our net profit was 
$1,183,000 and enabled us to pay the 
regular $1.40 per share plus an addi- 
tional 10 per cent stock dividend,” 
Mr. Orabka said. 

Mr. Orabka was confident that with 
the first six months of fiscal 1961 
completed he could safely predict that 
sales for this year should range be- 
tween $27 and $28 million. 

He said present backlog is $35,- 
660,000, of which $12,660,000 won’t 
be completed until 1962. END 





Kansas City, Missouri — Glen 
Densmore has been appointed assis- 
tant vice president and manager of 
the electronic data-processing depart- 
ment of the City National Bank & 
Trust Company. Frederick J. Killeen 
has been named assistant manager 
of the department. 


e 
Los Angeles, California—Three 


new vice presidents have been elected 
at Union Bank, according to Harry 
J. Volk, president. 

They are John R. Keener, Frank 
Howe and John Aird, Jr. 

Mr. Aird was also named executive 
vice president of Union Realty Com- 
pany, wholly owned subsidiary of 
the bank. 

Mr. Howe is the former president 
of New Mexico Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Hobbs, New Mexico, and pre- 
viously had served as vice president 
and cashier of the Bank of Nevada, 
Las Vegas. 

Mr. Keener, who has been assigned 
to the commercial loan division at the 
Beverly Hills-West Los Angeles re- 
gional head office, began his banking 
career with Riggs National Bank in 
Washington, D.C. He has served in 


several major government posts. 





Dallas, Texas—Industrial growth 
of the Dallas-Fort Worth area is being 
demonstrated by a series of exhibits 
sponsored by the Texas Bank & Trust 
Company. 

Called “Products of Growth,” the 
exhibit series features various prod- 
ucts manufactured in the area. The 
displays are located in the drive- 
through area of the bank. The series 
will feature ten exhibits, which will 
be on display throughout the summer 
and this fall, according to C. B. Peter- 
son, Jr., president of the bank. 

First “Product of Growth” display 
was an airscooter, conceived and de- 
veloped by Bell Helicopter Company 
of Hurst, between Dallas and Fort 


Worth. 
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Chicago, Illinois — Clarence 
Yonker, executive vice president of 
Beverly Bank, celebrated his 35th 
year in banking recently. He was 
honored by the bank staff at a special 
breakfast ceremony in the bank. 

Mr. Yonker began his banking 
career as a part-time messenger when 
he was 18. Since that time he has 
helped develop Beverly Bank from 
a $2 million bank to its present $45 
million volume. 

He is the second member of Beverly 
Bank to celebrate 35 years of service. 
Miss Eunice Short, assistant cashier, 
has completed 38 years. Roy Lind- 
berg, assistant vice president, will 
have completed 35 years in 1962. 


Easton, Pennsylvania—Samuel 
A. Rockafellow, president of the 
Easton National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany since 1950, has been elected 
chairman and chief executive officer. 

Mr. Rockafellow succeeds Robert 
J. Laub, who becomes honorary chair- 
man. 

Succeeding Mr. Rockafellow as 
president is William F. Jones of Ro- 
chester, New York, who was also 
elected to the board. Mr. Jones has 
been executive vice president and 
director of Central Trust Company of 
Rochester since 1959. 

Mr. Rockafellow joined the former 
Easton Trust Company in 1935 and 
was elected president in 1950. He 
began his banking career with the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia 
in 1918. 

He is Pennsylvania’s representative 
on the executive council of the In- 
dependent Bankers Association. 
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Santa Fe, New. Mexico—Richard 
C. Aspinwall, Jr., has been promoted 
from assistant 
cashier to assist- 
ant vice president 
of The First Na- 
tional Bank of 
Santa Fe. Mr. As- 
pinwall joined 
the bank as an 
assistant cashier 
in March, 1957. 
MR. ASPINWALL He is a graduate 
of the University of Michigan and 
the University of Wisconsin School 
of Banking. He was formerly asso- 
ciated with The First National Bank 
of Chicago and was an Assistant Na- 
tional Bank Examiner, operating out 
of Denver, Colorado. 





Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania — 
Joseph J. Esrey, executive vice presi- 
dent of The Bryn Mawr Trust Com- 
pany, has retired after serving with 
the bank for 40 years. He joined the 
bank as a bookkeeper on January 31, 
1921, and was named to his present 
position on January 27, 1948. He was 
honored recently at several parties 
given by bank employes, bank officers 
and directors, his business friends and 
the local Optimist Club. 


Watertown, South Dakota—F or 
the fourth year, Farmers and Mer- 
chants Bank has honored the Water- 
town High School speech department 
at a “forensic banquet.” 

William C. Talen, bank president, 
presented a special award to Bruce 
Loessin as the high school’s outstand- 
ing speech student. Mr. Talen also 
cited Bruce for being the national 
leader among high school students in 
the number of National Forensic 
League points compiled during his 
high school career. 

More than 100 persons attended 
the banquet, including 25 speech stu- 
dents, their parents, faculty members 
and officers and wives of the bank. 

Wayne Bredeson, assistant cashier, 
was master of ceremonies. Bank staff 
members and wives in attendance 
were Mr. and Mrs. George Bunce, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray Matz, Mr. and 
Mrs. Karl Berggren, Mr. and Mrs. 
Norris Hansen, Mr. and Mrs. Gail 
Wein, Mr. and Mrs. Terry Waba, 
Mrs. Wayne Bredeson and Mrs. 
Talen. 
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Chicago, Illinois — Abraham 
Lecker, assistant cashier and former 
manager of the 
foreign depart- 
ment, has been 
elected cashier of 
The Exchange 
National Bank, 
according to Ed- 
gar Heymann, 
president. Mr. 
Lecker has been 
with the bank 
since May, 1957. He was with Bar- 
clays Bank of London, England, for 
15 years and was deputy treasurer 
and comptroller of the City of Haifa, 
Israel, for seven years. 





MR. LECKER 


St. Paul, Minnesota—tThe first 
public demonstration of a magnetic 
character reader-sorter in any bank 
in the Twin Cities was held in the 
arcade lobby of the American Na- 
tional Bank recently. 

Thousands of visitors, including 
Twin City and out-of-town bankers 
visiting St. Paul for the annual Min- 
nesota Bankers Association conven- 
tion, viewed this newest innovation 
in electronic banking. 

The device reads and sorts inter- 
mixed random-size paper and card 
documents inscribed with magnetic 
characters at the rate of up to 57,000 
checks per hour or 950 per minute. 





STEUBEN BOWL was presented 
to John Evans (left), honorary 
board chairman of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Denver, in recog- 
nition of his 50 years of service 
to the bank and the community. 
At right is Montgomery Dorsey, 
First National’s board chairman. 
The presentation was made by 
the officers and directors of the 
bank. Mr. Evans joined the In- 
ternational Trust Company as a 
director in 1911 and became 
president in 1916. 





Dallas, Texas—Marvin H. Han- 
cock, Jr., has been elected assistant 
cashier and credit 
department man- 
ager at Empire 
State Bank of 
Dallas, according 
to Michaux Nash, 
president. Mr. 
Hancock suc- 
ceeds Darrell M. 
; Lafitte, assistant 
MR. HANCOCK vice president, 
who joins the bank’s staff of loan 
officers. Mr. Hancock is a 1956 grad- 
uate of the University of Texas. 





Phoenix, Arizona—Guaranty 
Bank has opened its new Scottsdale 
Regional Home Office, which Presi- 
dent James P. Simmons describes as 
“a new approach to Arizona bank- 
ing.” 

The concept of a “regional home 
office,” Mr. Simmons said, is that of 
having what amounts to an office 
acting as a “unit” or independent 
bank instead of the typical branch 
operation. 

Leon F. Bentley, regional vice 
president, is the officer in charge of 
the Scottsdale office. He said the new 
office will offer full commercial bank- 
ing service, including the paying of 
daily interest on all savings accounts. 


Chicago, Illinois—Roger B. 
Brinkman and Max Roy have been 
appointed vice presidents of La Salle 
National Bank. Both men were for- 
merly assistant vice presidents of the 
bank. 

Mr. Brinkman is a graduate of the 
Walton School of Commerce and has 
been with La Salle since 1945. He is 
in charge of trust operations. 

Mr. Roy is a graduate of lowa 
State College and joined La Salle 
early in 1959. He is a member of the 
bank’s correspondent bank division 
and lives in Iowa City, Iowa. 


Lincoln, Nebraska—The board 
of directors of the National Bank of 
Commerce has announced the follow- 
ing appointments and officer changes: 

Byron Dunn, chairman of the 
board; Albert Held, vice chairman of 
the board; Glenn Yaussi, president 
and Myron Weil, executive vice presi- 
dent. 
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Menomonie, Wisconsin—Rus- 
sell Jacobson has joined the staff of 
the First National 
Bank and will as- 
sist in the farm 
loan department, 
according to C. 
Talen, president. 
Mr. Jacobson has 
been a director 
of the bank since 

_ 1955. He is a na- 
MR. JACOBSON tive of Dunn 
County and has served as a direc- 
tor of Wisconsin Cooperative 
Dairies. He has also been a member 
of the Holstein Breeders Association 
and the 4H-FFA Bull Sale Committee. 
He and his wife, Margaret, have been 
active in 4H Club work. 





Chicago, Hlinois—W. Norbert 
Engles, president of Chicago City 
Bank & Trust 
Company, has 
been appointed 
vice-chairman of 
the Chicago Plan 
Commission. The 
Commission rep- 
resents the efforts 
of dedicated citi- 
zens in planning 


Chicago’s devel- 





MR. ENGLES 
opments. Mr. Engles became presi- 
dent of Chicago City Bank in Janu- 
ary, 1958. 


Dallas, Texas—Two new officers 
have been named at National Bank 
of Commerce, according to Jack G. 
Lawrence, president. 

William N. Craig was named as- 
sistant vice president in charge of 
real estate and interim construction 
financing, and John D. Williams was 
appointed assistant cashier in charge 
of instalment lending. 


Dallas, Texas—W. W. Overton, 
Jr., board chairman, and C. B. Peter- 
son, Jr., president, Texas Bank and 
Trust Company, have announced the 
following officer promotions and elec- 
tions: 

Newell C. Johnston, manager of 
the bank’s credit department, and 
Robert W. Beddow, elevated to as- 
sistant vice president. 

Joseph E. Ashmore, elected assist- 
ant cashier. 
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(Automation—Cont’d from page 8) 


or another it becomes possible that 
you might consider literally any 
kind of hardware, from a modifi- 
cation of conventional bookkeeping 
equipment to the most elaborate 
data processing system depending 
upon how much you may be able 
to work jointly with neighboring 
banks. 

I think it would be an abuse of 
your patience if I now catalogued 
all of the hardware that anyone 
makes for bank data processing mere- 
ly because any of it may be con- 
sidered under ,some alternative 
course of action. So I won’t do this. 

In a way, I think the smaller 
bank should be thankful that they 
need not become involved in plan- 
ning for a full-scale automation pro- 
gram. There are many pitfalls and 
many obstacles. ~ 

There is a tremendous lot of hard 
work involved in planning for and 
installing an automated system of 
any scale. The pioneers in this area 
are learning a great deal. Many of 
them will tell you that they are 
learning “the hard way.” 

One of my friends who is installing 
an electronic system says he “knows 
it is a good idea, but every night 
when I go to sleep I hope it goes 
away.” 

Smaller banks who need not move 
into automation now will be the 
beneficiaries of those who are now 
doing the pioneering. 


Training and Education 


Meanwhile, what else should you 
be doing? 

What you are doing right now 
is an indication of what you should 
be doing—you should learn all you 
can about what’s going on in auto- 





St. Paul, Minnesota — Richard 
W. Harman, former trust officer of 
the Pittsburgh 
National Bank, 
Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, has been 
elected assistant 
vice president of 
the American Na- 
tional Bank of 
St. Paul. Mr. 
be Harman holds 
MR. HARMAN bachelor of arts 
and bachelor of laws degrees from 
the University of Pittsburgh. 








mation. You should keep abreast of 
developments in the field, and con- 
tinue to evaluate your own position, 
alone or in concert with other banks 
in your community. 


The Future 


Just a brief word about develop- 
ments of the immediate future. In 
my humble opinion, these expected 
developments will not be nearly as 
dramatic as the developments of the 
past eight years. Greater speeds, 
greater reliability, greater flexibility 
in processing multiple programs— 
improvements on existing concepts. 
No startling change in prices is in 
sight. 

While my 1908 model crystal ball 
is perhaps no longer too reliable, 
I will venture to predict that two 
developments are in the making that 
may alter the possibilities of eco- 
nomic programs for smaller banks. 

First, there is now in the making 
a much greater trend toward sim- 
plified computer programming. 
There is evidence to indicate that 
the heavy one-time cost of progra- 
graming will be substantially reduced 
in the next five years, thus reducing 
an overhead burden that has dis- 
couraged some people. 

Second, there are developments in 
the offing in the transmission of data 
that may open up entirely new areas 
for those banks considering joint 
processing, and which may also rev- 
olutionize the transfer of funds 
throughout the industry. 


Evaluate First 


I would like to close this talk 
by telling you that there are other 
startling new developments in hard- 
ware for small banks just around 
the corner. And certainly such de- 
velopments will come in time. But 
when they do, they still must be 
considered within the economic 
structure of your bank. 

The ingenuity of equipment man- 
ufacturers apparently knows no lim- 
it, but it cannot change the internal 
economic limits of the smaller bank. 

Get your house in order, be alert, 
imaginative, and aggressive. If possi- 
ble, form a local group to investi- 


gate joint data processing and hard- 


ware applicable to your situation. 
Don’t forget that our job is-to 
run profitable banks, and not auto- 
mate just for the sake of automation. 
Remember, however, to find and 
evaluate the “material benefits” first. 
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this is an 
AMERICAN SIGN 


of our heritage 


The Westport office of the Connecticut National Bank, 
Westport, Connecticut, features a distinctive Double 
TT symbol of individual identification. Together with 
day/night, year-’round accurate time and temperature 
information is a splendid example of good public serv- 
ice advertising. Signed by AMERICAN. 
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®Double TT is a registered trademark of American Sign & Indicator Corporation. Home Office — 





this is an AMERICAN SIGN 
of good public service advertising 


Time, July 4, 1776 . . . birthday of America — adoption of the 
Declaration of Independence! And, prior to its adoption, emo- 
tional temperatures of the colonists ran high in final determina- 
tion that “these United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, 
free and independent states.” Ringing of the Liberty Bell 
proclaimed this action, and thereafter became a symbol of the 
founding of a free and independent nation. In a way, Double 
TT time and temperature displays are like the Liberty Bell. 
Day and night, year-in, year-out they proclaim guaranteed 
accurate time and temperature information. They are a recog- 
nized symbol of good public service for the financial institutions 
identified by them. May we send you complete information 
about Double TT time and temperature identification service? 
Please write us, 8 South Dearborn, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Naa] AMERICAN SIGN 


&® INDICATOR CORPORATION 


Offices in Chicago, Los Angeles. New York. Philadelohia, Atlanta and Seattle 
Spok Washington . . . Rep tatives serving every city. 
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An exclusive CZadoread development to cut data processing costs! 


What is CRAM? 

National Card Random Access Memory (CRAM) 
is an unequalled advance in external memory used 
with the National 315 Data Processing System. 
How does it work? 

Each CRAM file controls a deck of 256 magnetic 
cards capable of storing over 5,500,000 alpha-nu- 
meric characters. Information stored on the cards 
can be directly addressed for high-speed random or 
sequential processing. 


What are its advantages? 

e For the first time a random memory device can 
be effectively utilized for both random and sequen- 
tial processing. ¢ For the first time it is economical 
and practical to employ multiple random access 
units in one system. @ For the first time it is pos- 
sible to store, sort, update, and report — using a 
single, magnetic file. ¢ For the first time the mem- 
ory of a random access device can be removed and a 
new memory mounted in approximately 30 seconds. 


Learn how CRAM can benefit you. Call your nearby National Office, or 


write to Data Processing Systems and Sales. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY e Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES... 


77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 








